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DYING STRAINS. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
I.—THE SERENADE. 
“On, what strains of sweetest music 
Me from my sleep are waking! 
Mother! see whose voice it is 
. . . . 
The nightly stillness breaking.” 


“ Naught can I hear, naught can I see; 
To sleep again betake thee. 
None comes to thee, my poor sick child, 
With serenade to wake thee.” 


“Tt is no earthly music 
So fills me with delight, 
The angels call me with their song, 
O mother dear !—good-night ! ” 


II.—THE ORGAN. 


“On, play the organ once again! 
Old neighbor, play it me ; 
Try if this heart can be revived 

By holy strains from thee.” 


The sick man begged, the neighbor plays, 
But plays as ne’er before ; 

So pure, so glorious—the old man 
Knows his own play no more. 


It is a strange, blest melody 
Swells from the keys to-night ; 
The player with a shudder stops— 
The friend’s soul hath ta’en flight. 
I1l.—THE THROSTLE. 
“T cannot to the woodlands go,” 
It was the sick child spake. 
“Oh would that I could hear once more 
The throstle in the brake!” 


The throstle is a captive 
Beside the sick child’s bed; 
Never a note the bird will sing, 

It only droops its head. 


But once again the child looks up, 
Entreaty in its eyes, 
Then sings the throstle strong and clear— 
The child’s soul heavenward flies. 
Marion E. JAMEs. 


— Welcome Guest. 





WHEN CHRISTIANS ARE UNITED. 
I. 


Tue time doth hasten on apace, 
And every day is nearer, 
When Christian hearts, all bound in love, 
Shall each to each be dearer. 
The sound of strife shall fade away, 
And every heart be plighted— 
It shall be known upon that day, 
That Christians are united. 





DYING STRAINS.—WHEN CHRISTIANS ARE UNITED 


II. 


The bells take the tidings glad, 
And each to cach deliver, 

Till round and round the earth they sound, 
And through the sky, forever. 

The very sun shall brighter be— 
The hills and vales delighted ; 

The foaming seas shall clap their hands 
When Christians are united. 


Ill. 


The sons of men shall know a joy 
Which in the earth was never ; 

And sweets, beyond their highest hopes, 
Forever, and forever. 

The heart shall answer back to heart, 
In truest friendship plighted— 

And sorrows never more be known 
When Christians are united. 


Iv. 

The folds of Christ, so scattered now, 
Shall join no more to sever— 

And tongues that erst were used in strife, 
Shall strive no more forever ;— 

All prejudice and angry pride, 
As birds of prey affrighted, 

Shall take their everlasting flight, 
When Christians are united. 


Vv. 


Our Zion, too, shall lift her head 
O’er every distant region, 

And far and wide her bands shall spread 
In many a peaceful legion— 

And loud, Her choirs, in rapture sweet, 
As souls of heaven ignited, 

Shall send the grand Te Deum up, 
When Christians are united. 


vi. 


The priest, in robes of snowy white, 
Shall answer back the choir ; 

The thrilling notes shall go to God, 
And not to man for hire; 

The smiling lands that heretofore 
Were heathens’ all benighted, 

Shall join the endless hymns of praise 
When Christians are united. 


Vil. 


The flocks of Christ shall wander forth 
Beside the limpid river— 

One fold there’ll be, and shepherd one 
Forever, and forever. 

Then everlasting peace shall reign. 
Nor tender hope be blighted, 

And God himself shall dwell with men 
When Christians are united 


—Banner of The Cross, 
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those assigned by Shakspeare to its geo- 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE | graphical namesake. But those who have 
QUINCEY. described its customs and inhabitants most 

NEARLY a year has elapsed since the long accurately have not adverted to the fact 
and chequered career of the “ English Opium- | that it has many dependencies in obscure 
eater” reached its close, but no one has yet | corners of the world; many straggling citi- 
come forward with any estimate of one who} zens who hold of it by the tenure only of 
seems certainly destined to a permanent and | their own idiosyncrasy, but are not the less 
peculiar, not to say a high, place, in English! really members of it, in a spiritual sense, 
literature, and whose idiosyncrasy affords | than those who have gone through all its 
many a curious psychological problem, both | regular-irregular stages. There is a class of 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 








as regards the healthy and the morbid anat- 
omy of the mind. For this dearth of bio- 
graphical comment among those who could 
supply the most authentic memorials, the 
reasons are not perhaps far to seek. There 
must have been much in De Quincey’s life 
which few but relatives could know, but 
which, if told truly, could only be told witha 
running commentary of excuse and pallia- 
tion. Such details do not in this country 
find their way to the light so readily as in 
America ; and none of our readers, we trust, 
will regret that we have in this instance 
neither the power nor the wish to set the 
example of any change. The absence of 
any attempt to decide upon the literary char- 
acter of the deceased may be accounted for 
on other grounds. He could not be said to 
belong to any literary sect or party, to whose 
interest it would be either to claim, disavow, 
or defend his memory. Though he had 
strong political principles, he could not be 
ranked as a politician; and though he wrote | 

| 








in defence of Christianity, he belonged to no 
party, either of orthodoxy or dissent. He) 
was a great talker, and possessed of abun- 
dant humor ; but he was not a sayer of good | 
things, nor apparently an eater of them, | 
either at his own or other men’s tables; and 
though he could drink, his favorite beverage | 
was one in which the most convivial would 
shrink from measuring even potations with 
him. And as he never seems to have been | 








writers who can only be defined by their in- 
capability of definition, and of whom we 
think as the unco-respectable do of those who 
belong to no profession. A light cloud of 
distrust, shot with a gleam of real interest, 
overshadows one’s dealings with such per- 
sons ; one feels that they are not to be counted 
on with entire certainty; they are here to- 
day, gone to-morrow, and break out in a 
fresh place, as it were, without our being 
able to detect the law of their perturbations. 
It is not to be denied that they often please 
us much, but underneath it all we have a 
sense of something hostile to rates and taxes, 
and to the parochial responsibilities of exist- 
ence. They may possibly perform those 
obligations, but we are not surprised if they 
do not. Our idea of them would be not un- 
like that conveyed in Buckingham’s epitaph 
on Charles II. They are remarkable for not 
saying foolish things and for not doing wise 
ones. With some people who possess the 
contrary of the former characteristic in great 
abundance, its absence is naturally not strik- 
ing enough to atone for the presence of the 
latter. If you mention the writings of one 
of this class to such a person, he will not 
have read them, but will tell you that their 
author once walked down Regent Street ina 
wide-awake, or ran away from his wife. 
Knowing these facts, he does not think that 
it can be necessary to read what their per- 
petrator wrote. In the career of such peo- 








mixed up inany social or philanthropic proj-| ple, whose life is not wound off the reel ina 
ects, or to have identified himself with any | continuous thread, but broken up into de- 
thing in the shape of a “ movement,” no one tached portions, there is no doubt something 
has felt it worth while to attempt even the spasmodic and irregular, which their books 
nucleus of a cairn to his memory. often reflect, and which is highly repulsive 

It must be allowed that he belonged to a; to the unsympathetic. Their subjects are 
peculiar class which does not, as a rule, fur- heterogeneous, and not treated after ortho- 
nish materials for imposing or instructive dox models. They are not pure historians, 
biographies. We have heard much of late or essayists, or men of science, or metaphy- 
years of the republic of “ Bohemia ”—that sicians, but a little of each; they have no 
region whose boundaries are as vague asj| ‘system ;” and in our libraries they want a 
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shelf all to themselves. To such the great 
mass of the public is totally indifferent; a 
large section looks on them with persevering 
coidness ; a small party with fondness and 


enjoyment, if not with fervent admiration. 


From the latter only do they receive any 
homage while living or regret when dead. 


The remainder perform that process which | 


is called “dropping the veil.” They tell us, 
in print or otherwise, that the deceased did 
little service to his fellow-creatures, that 
there was much that was “ painful” about him, 


ject, only it is very well known already, and 
therefore they will tell it again. All of 
which will not perhaps prevent the aforesaid | 
class of people who happen to like the de- | 
ceased, and think that he has not always | 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


child were really more acute than those of 
children in general, since nothing else could 
have impressed so many minute particulars 
upon so young a memory. He was seven 
years old when his father died, but he had 
seen too little of him to receive a similar 
force of impression from that event. The 
fortune to which the family succeeded was 
£1,600 a year, but it does not seem to have 
been well managed by the guardians, who 
allowed the house to be sold for a sum which, 


considering the development which Man- 
and that charity would be silent on the sub- | 


chester had even then began to assume, 
must have been much below its value. Mrs. 
de Quincey removed to Bath, but Thomas 
was left at Manchester in the care of a fam- 
‘ily to whom he speedily became attached, 
and of whose household he draws a pleasant 


met with his due, from wishing to see the | picture. 


facts of his life stated in a clear and un-| 


biassed fashion, and some justice done to, 
the merit of his literary works. ° 
Thomas de Quincey was born, 


the fourth | 


The rest of his boyhood, which may be 
said to have terminated at fifteen, was passed 
at two schools, the Grammar School at Bath, 
‘and a private school in Wiltshire, of his 





of cight children, on the 15th August, 1785, | stay at which we have no particulars. He 
at Greenhay s,a house then in the suburbs | took to none of the usual sports, and tells 
of Manchester, but now obliterated by the | us somewhere or other that he never played 


growth of the city. 
chant, who having began life with six thou- 
sand pounds, had more than quadrupled that 


sum before ill-health forced him to quit Eng- | 
land and his family, whom he revisited only 
to die among them at the age of thirty-nine. | 


He possessed a large library and some good 
pictures, and seems to have been a man of 
taste and culture. 
whose maiden name was Penson, survived 
her husband many years. We hear of her 


occasionally in the Confessions and the Au- 


tobiographice Sketches, but not sufficiently to 


form any very clear idea of her character, | 


except that she had a taste for building, and 


that the sympathy between herself and her | 


second son on intellectual subjects was not 
great. De Quincey’s character was proba- 
bly a serious one by nature, but its medita- 
tive cast was deepened by the loss of one 
sister when he was less than three years old, 
and of another about a year afterwards. 
Though much, no doubt, of the imaginative 
halo with which he has invested these events 
in his paper on the Affliction of Childhood 
is thrown back upon them by the reflection 
of his maturer years, yet we cannot, on the 


other hand, doubt that his feelings as aj 


His father was a mer- | with any thing except gunpowder. 
| performances of a boyish nature were 


De Quincey’s mother, | 


His only 
the 
fights he was obliged to maintain with the 
factory children on their way home from 
school, of which he gives a humorous ac- 
count in his Auwtobiographic Sketches. He 
detested the fun ; but being only seven years 
old, stood in awe of his elder brother, and 
cheerfully performed all his behests in the 
capacity of major-general. During the ex- 
ercise of this command he was one day cap- 
tured by a female squadron of the enemy’s 
force, who subjected him to the punishment 
—agreeable in itself, but ignominious in a 
military point of view—of being kissed all 
round, and dismissed him as too harmless 
for severer reprisals. His imagination out- 
ran his bodily activity, and, like Hartley 


Coleridge, he instituted a Nephelococcygia 


of his own, which he called the kingdom of 
Gombroon; his brother was also sovereign 
of a dominion which went by the name of 
Tigrosylvania. The res dura et regni novitas 
in both cases gave their youthful potentates 
as much trouble as Dido’s kingdom occa- 
sioned to her. But both kingdoms soon 
vanished into their native clouds, for the 


| brother, who had shown considerable artistic 














THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


promise, was suddenly removed to a tutor’s | 
at Hammersmith, to prosecute drawing, and 
Thomas never saw him again. 

In 1800 he went to stay with Lady Car- 
bery (a descendant of the Carbery to whom 
many of Jeremy Taylor’s works are dedi- 
cated) at Laxton, in Northamptonshire, a 
large and handsome country house, with 
plenty of horses in the stables, and, what 
De Quincey found more attractive, an ex- 
cellent library. His hostess and an Irish 
friend, Lady Massey, encouraged his literary 
tastes: he taught them Greek, in which he 
was unusually advanced, and they discussed 
theological and philosophical subjects with 
him. We hear a great deal of his profi- 
ciency in Greek at a later period, and prob- 
ably he was much indebted for this to the 
early necessity of teaching persons older 
than himself, who would not have allowed 
any of the shirking of difficulties to which 
the puzzled teacher with a too modest pupil 
often resorts. In the companionship of two 
lady-like and accomplished women, the young 
student’s mind rapidly expanded, and it was 
not wonderful that the prospect of a sojourn 
at the Manchester Grammar School, which 
his guardians, with a yiew of qualifying him 
for an exhibition at the University, now pro- 
posed, should have been utterly distasteful 
to him. Go he must; but his schooldays 
were considerably alleviated by the unex- 
pected removal of the Laxton household to 
Manchester for the sake of medical assist- 
ance to one of the family, which enabled him 
to resume his old habits of intimacy and in- 
tellectual intercourse. But this halcyon 
period came toanend. He was harassed by 
. some trifling disorder in the nature of a 
liver complaint, which was ignorantly treated 
by the only practitioner whom he had the 
opportunity of consulting. His schoolmas- 
ter was old, and got through the day’s work 
at a pace which left no margin for exercise. 
Both these causes combined, with the loss 
of his friends, threw the youth into a hy- 
pochondriac state, in which he formed the 
resolution of running away. He was now six- 
teen, and had been anxious to go to Oxford, 
but his guardians thought that the expenses 
there could not be borne except by the aid 
of the hoped-for exhibition, and for this he 
must stay longer. Stay, hqwever, he would 
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morning packed up his traps and set off to 
walk to St. John’s Priory, Chester, where 
his mother had lately gone to reside. At 
home, instead of the ally whom he expected 
to meet with in his sister (who had been sent 
off on a wild-goose chase after him as soon as 
his flight was known), he found himself con- 
fronted with a maternal uncle just from In- 
dia, who did not, however, prove much of 
an ogre. After some delay it was settled 
that for the present he should pedestrianize | 
in Wales on an allowance of a guinea a 
week, and he started at once on his tour, 
of which he gives a characteristic account. 
He rambled about without any settled plan, 
and took lodgings for a time at Bangor, 
which, however, he left in a huff, because’ 
his landlady told him that the bishop had 
indulged in unfavorable surmises about his 
respectability. De Quincey’s first thought 
was to send the bishop a Greek letter of 
mingled expostulation and invective, on his 
thoughtlessness in aspersing the character 
of a perfect stranger. He gave up his idea 
(a great pity!) ; but it is characteristic of him 
that he pursues the hypothesis into its pos- 
sible consequences, and weaves an ingenious 
web of circumstances which would have re- 
sulted had he carried out hisintention. His 
object thenceforth was to travel as cheaply 
as possible, and in order to economize for 
the winter, when the comforts of a hotel 
would be necessary, he often bivouacked 
out of doors, or got taken in and done for 
in consideration of acting as amanuensis to 
some Welsh girl who wanted to write to 
her lover, so that his expenses sometimes 
amounted to less than half a crown a week. 
This kind of life, however, from the want of 
books and congenial society, became so in- 
supportably dull that he resolved to break 
the promise given at home, and, start for 
London, with a view of gaining these luxu- 
ries by borrowing money on his expecta- 
tions. A young lawyer, living in the neigh- 
borhood of Llangollen, lent him twelve 
guineas: and in November, 1802, at the 
age of seventeen and a quarter, the Holy-! 
head mail set him down in London, friend- 
less, inexperienced, and without a home or 
a shelter. 

To this period belong such details as are 
given in the Confessions of an Opium-Eater 





not; and having induced Lady Carbery to 


send him ten guineas, he one fine summer | 


—perhaps the most extraordinary, and in 
many respects the most touching, of all the 
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revelations which self has ever made to the 
world. It is not clear who it was that did 
De Quincey the ill service of introdycing 
him to a moncy-lender, but he seems to have 
arrived in town with an assured confidence 
that he would soon be put in possession of 
moncy enough to carry out the plans he had 
formed. The “parties”—to use the ap- 
proved phrase in such matters—were really 
disposed, he thinks, to advance some money, 
but it was not their affair to consider how he 
was to exist in the mean time. The princi- 
pal was himself inaccessible, and transacted 
business through a pettifogging attorney, 
named Brunell, whose office and nominal 
abode was in Greek Street, Soho, but whose 
practices were, or had been, of such a nature, 
that he never slept twice running in the 
same house for fear of detection. Waiting 
this man’s delay, De Quincey lived for three 
weeks in lodgings, at the end of which time, 
his money being all gone, he obtained leave 
from Brunell to sleep on the floor of one of 
his rooms, sharing this accommodation with 
a wretched little girl of the “ marchioness” 
kind (probably an illegitimate scion of his 
worthy host), who did the slight household 


work of the empty, cold, rat-haunted dwell- 


ing. When he was not too ill, he allowed 
this child to creep close to him for warmth ; 
they had no blankets, their pillow was a 
bundle of law-papers, and their only pro- 
tection from the cold, a large cloak, with 
some few other scraps of covering found 
about the house. What the child lived upon 
we do not hear. De Quincey seems to have 
been literally almost starving the whole time, 
and to have supported nature only on what 
he could pick up from the table after Mr. 
Brunell had finished his far from sumptuous 
meal, The gnawing pangs of hunger kept 
him awake, or made his sleep a succession 
of startling and fitful dreams. His only sol- 
ace during his waking hours was the con- 
versation of his host, who, strange to say, 
was a man of strong literary tastes, and 
loved to hear his guest talk over the classi- 
cal studies he himsclf had so long neglected. 
But the youth would have been somewhat 
in the way during business hours, so he 
passed his time chiefly out of doors, in the 
parks, or wandering about the streets—often 


in company with those whom it is now the | 
fashion to call * social evils.” To him, how- | 
ever, they were not evils ; they were merely | 
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“sisters in calamity,” and often protectors 
and friends. Probably no passage of the 
Confessions is better known than that in 
which he describes how, when worn out 
with pacing through Oxford Street, that 
“‘stony-hearted stepmother,” one of these 
poor girls, herself but little removed from 
destitution, saved his life by the timely help 
of a glass of hot negus, paid for by herself, 
andadministered as he lay fainting on a door- 
step in Soho Square; nor is there any of his 
fruitless efforts with which the reader feels 
more sympathy than the oft-renewed at- 
tempt to discover her again. But for the 
help of ten pounds given him by a gentle- 
man who met him in the street, and to whom 
under a promise of secrecy, he revealed 
his address, we should imagine that he must 
soon have sunk under his sufferings. He 
might have earned something by literary 
work, but neither this, nor employment in a 
printing-office, nor any other kind of labor, 
seems to have occurred to him. There 
seems to have been an inactivity in his char- 
acter which at all times led him to neglect 
the usual channels ofexertion. His thoughts 
only turned upon borrowing on the strength 
of his reversionary interests; and thus he 
soon after applied to a money-lender named 
Dell, before whom he had already laid a 
statement of his expectations. These were 
satisfactory ; but was he the real expectant ? 
To vouch for his identity, he produced let- 
ters from the Marquis of Sligo, and his son, 
Lord Altamont, then at Eton, names which 
seem to have suggested to the worthy Jew 
the idea of extending his connection as well 
as fortifying his security. He proposed that 
De Quincey should induce his young friend 
to join him in guaranteeing the payment on 
their coming of age, and the former accord- 
ingly set off to Eton with that view; but 
finding Lord Altamont had gone to Cam- 
bridge, called on Lord Desert, with whom 
he was on some terms of acquaintance. He 
was then so starved, that he could not touch 
the breakfast to which he was invited, but 
eagerly drank wine, which did not, either 
then or afterwards, tend to improve his 
health. After staying three days at Eton, 
he found courage to make the request to 
Lord Desert which he had intended to make 
to Lord Altamgnt, who naturally hesitating 
to fall completely into the hands of the Is- 
raelites, coupled his consent with some con- 
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ditions which did not suit them. 
tiation—which so far, even, had eaten into 
the ten pounds to a considerable extent— 
was broken off; and another course of hun- 
ger, cold, and wretchedness seemed impend- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Suddenly,” we are informed, ‘and al- 
most by accident ’—he does not say how— 
an opening was made for a reconciliation 
with his guardians; and he at once returned 
to live with his mother and uncle at the 
Priory at Chester, not, it seems, very hap- 
pily. About his mother’s character he is be- 
comingly reticent, but we are led to suppose 
that she rather misunderstood his nature, 
and the way tomanageit. His uncle was the 
exact antipodes to himself, a frank, hearty, 
energetic soldier, a thorough man of action, 
without a trace of the morbidly refined per- 
ceptions, fastidious taste, or accurate habits 
of thought which even then distinguished 
his nephew. He evidently thought that if a 


boy was a boy he ought to be a boy, and 
had no business to be reasoning like a man 
at a time when, in the natural course of 
things, he would have been alternating the 
duties of long-stop with those of longs and 
shorts. But the youth’s unusual experience 


—brief but intense—of the hardest realities 
of life, his wide reading, and meditative hab- 
its, had made him more than a match in con- 
versation for grown-up men; and though he 
thoroughly respected his uncle’s character, 
and admired him for powers which he him- 
self could never expect to attain, he could 
not but feel himself his superior in the or- 
dinary topics of conversation. No worse 
discipline for a boy of eighteen, none more 
conducive to conceit and egotism, could be 
devised, than the companionship of older 
men with whom his natural position of defer- 
ence and subordination was so reversed. He 
must have been somewhat in the position of 
a clever Greek or Roman slave with a mas- 
ter personally awful but mentally inferior ; 
or of a medieval jester, ill at ease with him- 
self, and concealing his shrewd wisdom under 
a mask of ironical bitterness. Justice Maule, 
when asked why he was drinking beer in the 
middle of the day, said it was in order to re- 
duce his intellect to the level of that of the 
other judges. De Quincey did not put any 
beer into his brains, but “ gave his uncle 
twenty” (as a billiard player would say), by 
putting four terms into his syllogisms; but 


The nego- | 
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—by what logical legerdemain we are not in- 
formed—his arguments came out right all 
the same, and though tetpaywvor, were dvev 
'poyov. Upon such terms the parties could 
/not comfortably go on ; and a taunt from the 
uncle about “ wasting time,” brought on an 
explanation, by which it appeared that De 
Quincey was only kept from going to Oxford 
by the refusal of his guardians to allow him 
more than a hundred a year. But, it was 
now suggested, that sum might possibly be 
enough ; at all events he might try the ex- 
periment. Soin a week from that time he 
found himself entering the university, ap- 
parently in the Michaelmas term of 1803. 
Neither De Quincey nor his friends were 
people to do things in the usual style: and 
perhaps going up to Oxford was altogether 
more of an off-hand business then than now ; 
but one is surprised to read that on reaching 
the town he had still to choose a college. He 
fixed upon Christchurch, partly because he 
would there be able to hear the cathedral 
organ, partly because, from its being the 
most populous college in the place, the re- 
tired habits he meant to adopt would attract 
less attention. His first step—which must 
have been prompted by that kind of courage 
which is said to spring from ignorance—was 
to call on the dean, Cyril Jackson, and ask 
to be placed on the books. A dean of Christ- 
church is ex-officio an awful personage: ley- 
ity or softness would be misplaced in him ; 
he is naturally nec visu facilis nee dictu affa- 
bilis ulli, and for a friendless youth to call 
on him without introduction, and attempt to 
effect an entrance into the college by his own 
unaided presence, was like drawing out Le- 
viathan with a hook. De Quincey, however 
—sustained probably by that consciousness 
of internal Greek which had made him so 
imaginatively valiant at Bangor—presented 
himself to the potentate, whom he found ur- 
bane and civil enough, and who, he thinks, 
would actually have admitted him, but for 
an accidental interruption to the interview. 
In the end he chose Worcester College, and 
settled down to his usual course of desultory 
study, scarcely interfered with by the regu- 
lar work of the place. So much before his 
time was he, that on being once asked by his 
tutor what book he had in his hand, he dis- 
guised the title for fear of being either thought 
affected, or mortifying his querist by the 
sight of an author of whom the don was sure 
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to be ignorant. His fellow undergraduates 
were no literary companions for him, for 
they knew no “ English classics” but the 
Spectator, bits of which were set them for 
Latin translation. 

In money matters he prospered no better. 
No economist, he got cheated on all hands, 
and his calculations proved quite delusive. 
He spent all his money in buying books, so | 
that literally he had none left for any other | 
purpose, and his wardrobe was the part of | 
his expenditure in which it was least un-| 
pleasant to him to retrench. He carried this 
so far that one day, on going to dine in hall, | 
he could find no waistcoat sufficiently pre- 
sentable, so went without, and buttoned up 
his coat to hide the deficiency. Two of his 
neighbors at table soon made him aware that. 
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be unable to resist the temptation of follow- 
ing his experiments, in the hope of being 
able to stop at a point which he exceeded, 
and of obtaining all the pleasures without 
the after penalties of the ¢apyaxov vyrevdéc 
which caused such havoc in his life. He is 
probably right, however, in believing that 
whatever attraction these revelations may 
have, can exist only iu practice for constitu- 
tions naturally adapted for the pleasures in 
question, and that it requires a frame and a 
nervous system preconformed, as it were, 
to such agents, to enable them to exert the 
mental influence which he describes. Some 


few people—of whom we belicve the late 
Mr. Albert Smith was one—are totally im- 


pervious to laudanum, haschisch, or any 
similar drug. Most persons find that the 


it was evident enough. ‘ Have you heard,” former, up to a certain point, has a stu- 
said one, “ that an Order in Council has just | pefying effect, but that an overdose makes 
been issued prohibiting waistcoats?” “Yes,” them unnaturally wakeful, though without 
said the other, “‘and there is to be another the sedative influence on the body which, 
next week to do away with trousers.” This | coupled with the excited condition of the 
was the only remark which—so far as he mind, forms, to the true opium-eater, the 
knew—his poverty ever excited at Oxford. acme of enjoyment. The Confessions ought 
He could not be said to have had much, to have included some record of their au- 
chance of hearing remarks of any kind, for thor’s habits of life and study, if we were to 
he lived an entirely secluded life, and did be enabled to judge how far the many faults 
not, he says, utter above a hundred words in| with which their author was charged—and 
the course of two whole years. Those with we fear was chargeable—in the course of his 
whom he would most naturally have asso- long life, were really due to the influence 
ciated were deficient in literary tastes, while of the habit itself, how far to the original 
his were much above the average ; for he ap- | temper and disposition which had already, 
preciated Wordsworth twenty years before as we have seen, led him into positions of 
the general public began to take tohim. He , temptation, difficulty, and danger ; many of 
wrote to the bard of Rydal, and received an them capable, in unfriendly hands, of the 
encouraging reply, authorizing a visit ; but most sinister interpretations. We presume 
of this permission he did not take advantage that it was not to the influence of opium 


till long afterwards. | 

It was in 1804, during one of his Oxford 
vacations, that he began the practice which 
will ever be indissolubly associated with his 
name. While suflering from acute rheu- 
matic pains of the head and face, caused by 
sleeping one night with his hair wet, he ac- 
cidentally met a college acquaintance who 
recommended opium. Caleotto fu U amico, | 
we may indeed say; though how much he 
began with, how often he took it at first, 
what were its immediate effects, how far in- 
dulgence in it was compatible with ordinary 
occupations or severe 


study, we are not pre- 
cisely informed. 


Fortunately, perhaps ; for 
we can hardly doubt that were such points 
precisely recorded, many of his readers would | 


that a wild scheme is to be attributed which 
he conceived in 1805. He had just begun 
the study of Kant’s great work, of which 
he had formed unbounded expectations ; 
and he tells us that he seriously thought of 
emigrating to Canada and shutting himself 
up in a hut in the middle of a forest to pros- 
ecute the subject. But the Criiique of Pure 
Reason disappointed him, and the idea was 
abandoned. In 1807, through the intro- 


duction of Mr. Poole, of Nether Stowey, he 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge, and 
nothing can be more graphic than his de- 
scription of the poet’s appearance as he 
stood up under an archway in the High 
Street of Bridgewater, with eyes gazing on 
vacancy, and recalling himself with some 
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difficulty when addressed, to the world of 
daylight realities. De Quincey saw a great 
deal of Coleridge at the time, and obtained 
what he thought a clear view of his charac- 
ter, and of the influences which went so far 
to blight it. Of these, one was pecuniary 
embarrassment; and it must be recorded 
to De Quincey’s honor, that within a week 
after he became acquainted with Coleridge’s 
circumstances he sent him a sum of money, 
we believe a somewhat large one, which, as 
he himself never had at any time command 
of very abundant resources, was certainly 
generous. Ie has been much attacked for 
having mentioned this service himself, and 
without endorsing all that has been said 
upon the subject, we may agree that the 
fact would have been more judiciously omit- 
ted. We exonerate De Quincey from any 
ostentatious motive, but we cannot quite 
acquit him of certain feeling that he had 
bought the right to say what he liked about 
Coleridge’s faults and weaknesses, which he 
exposes witha terribly candid pen. Another 
source of Coleridge’s gloomy spirits was the 
want of sympathy existing between himself 
and his wife; and on this point, too, De 


Quincey has enlightened us in a way which 
is as interesting as such personal gossip 
always is, but which must have been very 
painful to Coleridge’s friends and relatives. 
Of the remaining cause of Coleridge’s mel- 
ancholy, no one had less right to speak in 
terms of severe reprehension than De Quin- 


cey. We fear that all the moral weakness, 
the dependence on others, the failure in en- 
gagements, the pain and disappointment to 
friends, which existed in Coleridge’s case, 
might be paralleled from the life of him 
whose career we are describing. And it is 
remarkable enough that on De Quincey’s 
saying, soon after their first acquaintance, 
that he had tasted laudanum, Coleridge 
warned him in the most solemn and em- 
phatic manner against forming a habit of 
opium-eating, and impressed him with the 
feeling that he himself never expected to 
shake off the bondage. In asserting that 
Coleridge began the habit as ‘a source of 
luxurious sensations,” and not from the 
pressure of any bodily misery, he has been 
unjust to the memory of the latter, who, 
we are assured by his daughter, first took 
opium under almost precisely the same cir- 
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cumstances as those which induced De 
Quincey to make the experiment. 

In the latter part of 1807, Coleridge was 
engaged to deliver a course of lectures’ in 
London, and it was settled that his family 
should proced to Grasmere under De Quin- 
cey’s escort. This circumstance was the 
means of bringing about an acquaintance 
with Wordsworth, to which De Quincey had 
long looked forward with eagerness, but 
also with an awe which had as yet during 
four years deterred him from introducing 
himself to the Wordsworths, although he 
had had a most cordial invitation to Gras- 
mere, and had made two journeys on pur- 
pose to avail himself of it. Some time in 
the previous year he came so far as to catch 
sight of Wordsworth’s dwelling, and then, 
oppressed by his constitutional shyness, and 
his consciousness of remarkable unreadiness 
and embarrassment in conversation, turned 
round and went back to Oxford. On this 
occasion retreat was not possible; he was 
most cordially received; and the impres- 
sions he derived from the society of Words- 
worth’s family and also from that of Southey, 
whom he knew soon afterwards, are to be 
found recorded in his <Autobiographic 
Sketches. For the revelations he has made 
of their circumstances, families, and personal 
appearance, be has been bitterly censured,* 
as if he had trafficked in the knowledge ac- 
quired during the familiarity of social inter- 
course, and turned it to account for mere 
gainful purpose, heedless of what pain might 
be given to the living, or what unjust asper- 
sions might be cast upon the dead. Now, 
it is undeniable that in the descriptions of 


* We allude to the sketch which appeared in 
the Daily News a few days after De Quincey’s 
death, and which the writer does not hesitate to 
attribute to the pen of Miss Martinean, who, it 
may be concluded, is also the author of the account 
of Mrs. Wordsworth published in that journal about 
two years since. Supposing this view of the au- 
thorship to be correct, the writer of the latter sketch 
has fallen into precisely the same faults which are 
reprehended in De Quincey. Nothing can be more 
injurious than the undertone of spiteful comment 
which runs through both of them. It is perfectly 
true that the biographer of the Daily News has 
made none of what are called “ personal remarks ;”’ 
and De Quincey has. But compare the impres- 
sions derived from the one with those gained from 
the other, as to—1, the general worth of the person 
commemorated; 2, as to the commemorator’s own 
regard and appreciation for his subject. The biog- 
rapher has also an esoteric remark or two on De 
Quincey’s philosophic deficiencies. 
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Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and their 
way of life, a great deal is told which, to 
use a formula already referred to, is far too 
much in the American style; a style by no 
means incompatible with high reverence for 
the person described, but which is objection- 
able, not so much for what it may reveal in 
particular instances, as for the air of sus- 
picion which it tends to throw over the fa- 
miliar intercourse of life, and the distrust 
which it is apt to engender towards those 
‘whom we should naturally treat with perfect 


| 
unreserve, but who may, for all we know, 


be “reckoning us up” as so much literary 
capital at some future period. On behalf 
of De Quincey it may be said that if, on 
the one hand, he furnished one of the earli- 
est examples of this kind of vice, on the 
other, he could not be aware of the unfor- 
tunate dimensions it was destined to assume 
in other hands, nor is it, perhaps, ever 
possible for a man to realize—until he ex- 
periences it in his own person—how disa- 
greeable it is to see any, even the most un- 
objectionable, detail or habit of one’s private 
life brought forward into public notice, and 
made the subject of comment by those who 
have not the slightest sympathy with him 
in any other particular. An excuse is also 
to be found for De Quincey in the circum- 
stances of the persons whose portraits he 
drew. They belonged to a society on which 
only a few of the world looked with favor 
and affection ; most with suspicion or actual 
dislike. They were “the Lake Poets;” and 
absurd as the designation might be to one 
who knew all about them, it was sufficient 
to stamp them with the mark of offence in 
the eyes of the world at large. The mis- 
judging spirit of contempt about these men 
and their disciples was at one time so great, 
that if the public had heard that, like Voss 
and Hélty, they were in the habit of retiring 
to the solitudes of Gowbarrow Park to dance 
round an oak tree, and swear eternal friend- 
ship, it would have taken a great deal of 
writing to disprove the report. This spirit 
had no doubt passed away when De Quincey 
wrote the papers in question ; but it had left 
behind it that feeling of perplexity about its 
objects—such as up to almost the present 
day has floated round the memory of Shelley 
—which, while it is open to every wrong im- 
pression, still desires to be set right, if pos- 
sible, and above all to form clear ideas. De 


Quincey might be pardoned for thinking 
that this haze must one day be dissipated, 
and that perhaps by no friendly hand. A 
‘sneering or unsympathizing, though keen 
‘observer, might lay bare every thing in the 
‘career, character, and conduct of the “ Lak- 
jists”—every thing about their domestic ar- 
rangements or occasional feuds upon which 
malice would most desire to fasten—and 
without stating any thing positively false, 
might convey a thoroughly unjust and yet 
permanent impression. It was surely bet- 
ter, he might argue, that the ground should 
ibe pre-occupied by one who would tell the 
little there was to be told in a friendly spirit; 
and even by the amount of gossip that he 
furnished, show that no vein of this sort was 
likely to be worked with any hope of profit 
to subsequent scandal-mongers. ‘The excuse 
we have put forward on his behalf is sug- 
gested by what he himself says of his own 
exposure of Coleridge’s plagiarisms ; which 
|was attacked at the time as harsh, and as 
| coming very ungracefully from one who had 
{been Coleridge’s friend. He felt, he says, 
\“that Coleridge’s obligations to German 
philosophers must sooner or later be de- 
tected; and that it would break the force of 
the discovery if first of all it had been an- 
nounced by one who in the same breath was 
professing an unshaken faith in Coleridge’s 
philosophic power.” De Quincey perhaps 
has said more than he need have dong, even 
from this point of view. While we deny 
jor he was malignant, we may allow him 
to have been indiscreet in his revelations. 
Like Major Dobbin in Vanity Fair, when 
his friend Osborne’s love-letters have pro- 
voked the curiosity of his brother officers, 
he lets out the real secret in order to set 
wild conjectures at rest, but only furnishes 
a more definite handle to the report; while 
his threats of anybody who disparages the 
divine Amelia in his hearing, do not at all 
repair the mischief he has caused by reveal- 
ing her name. 

Of De Quincey’s own life after this period 
there is little more to tell except in a frag- 
mentary manner, our chief sources of in- 
formation on the subject being his own writ- 
ings. In 1808 he took up his residence at 
the Lakes, where he lived, with little inter- 
ruption, for the rest of his life. THis pursuits 
were those of a student, and the wide range 
which his studies must have taken is evident 
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to all who now turn over his works. All 
this time he had continued to take opium, 
and with no ill effects. It was not till 1813, 
that he began to take it daily, and then he 
seems to have rapidly given way to the 
practice, so that in the next year he reached 
the high opium mark, which amounted to 
the portentous figure of 8,000 drops of laud- 
anum per diem. About 1815 he married, 
in which state he was as happy as it was 
possible for any one to be under such cir- 
cumstances. Up to 1817 he describes him- 
self as “a happy man.” He had had all 
the pleasures and advantages (such as they 
were) of opium, but he was now to experi- 
ence its miseries. From 1817 to 1821 he 
endured the sufferings which he has de- 
scribed in the latter part of his Confessions 
with such thrilling power. He did nothing, 
and could do nothing, while he lay under 
the “Circean spell.” But for his wife, his 
affairs would have gone to irretrievable ruin. 
He had planned a great and ambitious work, 
to which he had given the name of an un- 
finished treatise of Spinosa’s—De Emenda- 
tione Humani Intellectus—and to which he 
had intended to devote his life. This stood 
still, and probably never went any further 
than the collection of a part of the materials. 
All other studies shared its fate; they re- 
quired too much exertion, not so much of 
intellect, as of will to put intellect in motion. 
In this state there was nothing but dreamy 
torpor—no enjoyment such as had before 
solaced and lured him on. He was a Lotos- 
eater without the Lotos-eater’s contentment 
—always self-dissatisfied, always repenting 
and reforming, and always falling back. 
Yet at last progress was made, and in 1821 
he was able to say that he had gained the 
victory. It must have been a fearful strug- 
gle; for opium is like the ivy which we see 
on old buildings; it does not merely clothe 
the mind and body with new habits, but it 
becomes a support in its own way to the con- 
stitution, protecting it against certain dan- 


gers, while it exposes it to others infinitely |ing which I was under the Circean spells of 


It insinuates itself, so to | opium. 


more terrible. 
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which we term starvation, with the differ- 
ence that those who are in the extremity of 
physical inanition have not the strength to 
enforce their wants, while the slave of opium 
is in possession of his full bodily powers for 
this purpose and for this purpose alone. The 
grown-up man who is enthralled by this vice 
is a sufficiently pitiable spectacle, but what 
shall we say of the child who, as sometimes 
happens, has been drawn by the example of 
its elders into a premature acquaintance 
with this baneful source of comfort? There 
is nothing so revolting, because there is 
nothing so thoroughly alien from the sim- 
plicity and freshness of childhood, as to see 
one of tender years abandoned to the self- 
concentrated indulgence which we are only 
accustomed to associate in imagination with 
the hardened or worn-out man of mature 
age. 

The only subject which De Quincey seems 
to have clung to while at this nadir of his 
energies, was political economy, which he 
had taken up for the first time and deeply * 
studied in 1811. That a branch of knowl- 
edge dealing so much with the realities of 
human affairs should have formed the chief 
mental food of one who was dreaming away 
his existence, might seem wonderful enough, 
if we did not recollect that the science is a 
deductive one, and capable of being pur- 
sued to a great extent apart from experience, 
or even from books. Ricardo’s work it was 
which roused him to even this degree of ex- 
ertion, and he thought out and dictated some 
observations which he called Prolegomena to 
all Future Systems of Political Economy. 
But it required a preface; as he could not 
accomplish this, the book never appeared. 
To his own account of his state at this time, 
it would be impossible to add any thing 
either in the way of description or condem- 
nation :— 


“In thus describing and illustrating my 


intellectual torpor, I use terms that apply, 
more or less, to every part of the years dur- 


But for misery and suffering, I 


speak, among the fibres of the frame, so | might, indeed, be said to have existed in a 
that to eradicate it is like tearing our very | dormant state. I seldom could prevail upon 


being asunder, and the sufferer feels as if | 1 
No | Words, to any that I received, was the ut- 


life were not worth having without it. 
one but those who have gone through this 
experience can tell what the opium hunger 
is. It is as strong a passion as the hunger 


myself to write a letter; an answer of a few 


most that I could accomplish; and often 
that not until the letter had lain for weeks, 
or even months, on my writing-table. With- 
out the aid of M——, my whole domestic 


a green anae anemone oan ea 


— 


—— 


bee 
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economy, whatever became of political econ- | 


nothing but death or lunacy lay on one hand, 


omy, must have gone into irretrievable con- | on the other the unspeakable torture of re- 
fasion. I shall not afterwards allude to this | nunciation, he summoned up resolution for 


part of the case; it is one, however, which 
the opium-eater will find, in the end, most 
oppressive and tormenting, from the sense 
of incapacity and feebleness, from the direct 
embarrassments incident to the neglect or 

rocrastination of each day’s appropriate la- 
ae and from the remorse which must often 
exasperate the stings of these evils to a con- 
scientious mind. The opium-eater loses 
none of his moral sensibilities or aspirations ; 
he wishes and longs as earnestly as ever to 
realize what he believes possible, and feels 
to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual 
apprehension of what is possible infinitely 
outruns his power, not of execution only, 
but even of proposing or willing. He lies 
under a world’s weight of incubus and night- 
mare ; he lies in sight of all that he would 
fain perform, just as a man forcibly confined 
to his bed by the mortal languor of paralysis, 
who is compelled to witness injury or outrage 
offered to some object of his tenderest love: 
he would lay down his life if he might but 
rise and walk; but he is powerless as an in- 
fant, and cannot so much as make an effort 
to move.” 


We fear that this moral prostration alone 
would not have led De Quincey to do what 
was necessary to shake it off; indeed, it 
seems a psychological paradox to imagine 
the prevalence of a particular state of voli- 
tion acting as a motive for getting rid of it- 
self; if the will is annihilated, what is left 
to act? But it had not quite come to this; 
and the motive of actual misery was now 
added as astimulant to some exertion. The 
dreams occasioned by opium became so 
frightful and so oppressive that it seemed as 
if no one could endure them and live. Fa- 
tiguing splendor, suicidal gloom, the tor- 
menting sense of endless duration, the over- 
whelming panorama of a whole life’s events 
crowded into a few long-drawn moments— 
ideas gathered from the majesty of style in 
books, from the elaboration of architecture 
in buildings—visions of mirage-like lakes, 
expanding into oceans, paved with human 
faces—of oriental scenery and mythology— 
of antediluvian monsters multiplied into end- 
less forms of loathsome spawning life,—suc- 
ceeded each other in aspects of constantly 
increasing horror, till sleep grew a thought 
of dread, and other physical derangements 


seemed impending, from which escape would | 





| the latter course, and through decreasing 


stages at length weaned himself from his 
thraldom—but shattered in body, and with 
a mind trained, as it were, to enter on its 
threads of dreadful association whenever 
sleep delivered it from the control of the ac- 
tive powers. 

Soon after this recovery he contributed to 
the London Magazine the papers which were 
both the first fruits of his mind, and the . 
productions by which he has ever been most 
widely known—the Confessions of an Oprum- 
Eater. This was, we believe, his first ap- 
pearance in print. From this time, however, 
he continued to write to almost the close of 
his life, though with occasional interruptions, 
during which he had allowed his habit of 
opium-eating to gain renewed ascendency. 
It would, perhaps, be practicable, by a care- 
ful search through the periodical literature 
of the last forty years, to fix the chronology 
of his various writings; but no good pur- 
pose would be served by the accomplishment 
of such a task. When a man who is after- 
wards remarkable, begins to write at an early 
age, it is interesting to go through his works 
in the order in which they were written, be- 
cause we are thus able to trace the growth 
of his mind. In the case of one who has 
always been a student and thinker, but takes 
to writing only at the age of thirty-six, we 
have very little in the way of “ growth” to 
investigate. The man’s mind is formed, and 
all that we learn from knowing the dates of 
his compositions is, that he happened to 
have his attention directed to certain sub- 
jects at certain times; or that a particular 
subject was popular in a certain year. In- 
deed, in the case of men who have spent the 
years between twenty and thirty-six in read- 
ing and reflection, it is likely enough that 
their first works may be the best. With De 
Quincey his earliest effort was, if not the 
best, certainly the most remarkable and 
original. In the sequel to it, the Suspiria 
de Profundis, written in 1845, there is a 
more sustained flow of elevated style, and a 
greater quantity—in bulk—of thrilling de- 
scription ; and in some of his later essays 
there is more neatness, more evidence of 
literary ease and practice, and a power of 


soon become impossible. Convinced that |saying the exact thing he means to say, 
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which we do not so often observe in the Con- 
fessions ; but in the latter there are passages 
which in respect of powerful writing he 
never afterwards surpassed. And though 
his writing is unequal, this is not to be at- 
tributed to any thing in the nature of real 
improvement or decline, but sometimes to 
the necessities of periodical composition, 
sometimes, probably, to his depressed phys- 
ical state. Therefore, though we think the 
arrangement he himself adopted in his own 
edition an unnecessarily elaborate one, we 
do not desiderate, as is generally the case, 
the preservation of the strict chronological 
order. 

Of his life after it began to be a literary 
one, we have not much to say, for it was 
passed either in total retirement among his 
own family, or with friends who have been 





more reticent of his errors and eccentricities 
than he has been of theirs. His residence, 
from the time we have mentioned up to 
1832, was chiefly in Westmoreland ; after 
which date he removed to acottage at Lass- 
wade, near Edinburgh, the same in which 
Scott passed the first years of his marriage; 
and which De Quincey left only for an occa- 
sional visit to Wilson or some other friend 
at Edinburgh. He had lost his wife some 
time before his death. While the present 
edition of his works was passing through 
the press, he lived at the northern metropo- 
lis entirely; and there on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1859, he died in the presence of two of 
his family. 

Of his writings we propose to speak next 
month. 

H. W. 8. 





M. Turernry gives the following recipe for a 
composition which instantly destroys ants and 
caterpillars :— 

Take a quart of rain water, or soft river water, 
a teacup full of powdered cassia fistula, and one 
ounce of yellow soap: mix and boil the whole 
together for fifteen minutes. Dip asponge or soft 
brash into the mixture, and apply it to the plants 
attacked, and the insects are immediately de- 
stroyed, while the plant soon recovers its natural 
vigor. 

Dr. BursseEn relates, that when lately operat- 
ing for cataract upon a lunatic, the patient re- 
covered his sight and his reason at the same mo- 
ment, crying, “I can see!” These were the 
first rational words he had uttered for three years. 
The age of the patient was fifteen years. 





Cuntous Pespies.—The San Francisco Alta 
California states that on the ocean beach of Ore- 
gon, between Port Orford and Coose Bay, the 
surf is continually casting up little rows of vari- 
egated stones, prettily rounded by the action of 
the sand and water, and exhibiting all the hues 
of gems. They average the size of common 
beans, and are generally transparent, scintillat- 
ing in the sunlight with the colors of the ruby, 
the sapphire, the amethyst and the emerald. 
Sometimes a perfectly round one is found, of an 
amber color, and clear as glass. After a heavy 
gale they may be gathered by the bushel. They 
are only to be found along a stretch of coast about 
twenty miles in length. Ina glass dish, partly 
filled with water, and placed where the sun can 





strike obliquely upon them, they reflect a vari- 
ety of beautiful rays, and create a miniature rain- 
bow, or a combination of light resembling one, 
in their effects. 





“Marcu Hares.”—Can you inform me of 
the origin of the saying, “ As mad as a March 
hare”? W. E. M. 

[In Nares’ Glossary, ed. 1858, we read that 
“ares are said to be unusually wild in the 
month of March, which is their rutting time.” 
An old sportsman, however, informs us, that 
hares in the month of March, when the winds 
are usually high, quit the cover to avoid the con- 
tinual disturbance arising from the falling of de- 
cayed twigs and the rustling of dried leaves. 

“ And neither took the gifts he brought here, 
Nor yet would give him back his daughter, 
Therefore e’er since this cunning archer, 
Hath been as mad as any March hare.” 

Homer a la Mode, 1665. 

“As mad as a March hare ; where madness com- 

pares, 

Are not Midsummer hares as mad as March 

hates 2” 
Heywood’s Epigrammes, 1567.} 

—WNotes and Queries. 





AN ancient statue, of calcareous stone, four 
feet and a half high, recently dug up from the 
excavations of Nineveh, and representing the 
king of Sidon, has just been placed inthe Assyr- 
ian Museum of the Louvre. The archzxologists 
are visiting this statue with great curiosity and 
interest. 
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its red tiles growing gray with the dust of 


Francisco’s plans were changed after | years, its dim grated window, its rustling 
that St. Peter’s Eve. The kindness of mon- | lofty mattresses of maize, and its dark Ma- 


signore moved him as such kindness should, 
but does not always do. He whom the Eng- 
lish Lucy had bound her bright young life 
to, and who had been able to awake so much 
affectionate interest in the breast of that 
saintly old man, was not to fall into alms- 
receiving because his expectations were so 
great. Surely no! This incident touched 
a spirit, in which there was no lack of gen- 
erous impulses, with that spur of gold which 
finds out the mettle of the steed. Francisco 
went to his work next morning, though all 
the world was making holiday. He finished 
his Beatrice, though he was sick of her. He 
made haste with all the other incomplete 
works he had, which were commissioned 
from him by the picture-dealer or copy- 
dealer who specially patronized Francisco, 
and carried them home to the dingy shop 
in the Babuino, where they were destined to 
be hung up among the other Beatrices and 
Auroras of all sizes and manners, which 
baited that trap for the Forestieri, and took 


donna on the wall—was most reverently and 
joyfully got ready for him. Mariuccia spread 
her best coperta, soft warm cover, quilted 
with cotton, and splendid with Chinese vig- 
nettes in red and yellow upon a blue ground, 
upon the bed, and did every thing that it was 
possible to do in the way of ornament. To 
be sure, it did not occur to her to clean the 
window, but neither did it occur to Fran- 
cisco, who had found an attic with a roof- 
light where he could paint. He painted 
Mariuccia in full costume to please that good 
woman; and he painted a pretty daughter 
of Gigi, who did more credit to the scarlet 
jacket and pretty headdress, and who, more- 
over, if needful, with her smooth black hair, 
and bright eyes, and olive cheeks, rosy with 
the mountain air, made a picture which the 
dealer in the Babuino would not scorn. 











Francisco, if he pleased, might have gone 
often enough to that Cesaretti villa, where 
the advocate lived in villeggiatura; and did 


\ On} 7 } 
|spend many an evening with monsignore, 


home with him some other commissions, to | who took him up to the roof of his house, 
which he set himself without delay. His | and showed him the stars through that great 
fever was over; he saw Rospigliosi only | telescope which was the wonder of Rocca, 


when he could not help it; went much less 
frequently to Teta’s: lived and contained 
himself in his little apartment four stories 
high. If sometimes his thoughts, which he 
could not withdraw with his person, strayed 
to that great subject; if in imagination he 
went over the trial, its witnesses, its plead- 
ings, its adversaries, till the hot occupation 
of his thoughts made his hand tremble, he 
gave battle bravely to these overpowering 
thoughts, and if he could not overcome, at 
least resisted them, and kept on with a reso- 
lution which had little to aid it in any thing 


bors. Thus he worked through the fervid 
July, when every window in the Piazza but 
his own was elaborately closed, shutting out 
the hot air and sunshine, and when only in 
the green half-light stealing through the 
Persiani existence seemed tolerable to his 
neighbors. When he could endure it no 
longer, Francisco shut up his little apart- 
ment, took his canvases and colors, and set 


off to the hills, where Mariuccia’s spare | 


chamber—spare in more senses than one— 
dark, cool, neutral-colored apartment, with 





jand told the dreaming youth, whose mind 
was a hundred miles away—or perhaps more 
like two thousand, wandering after his E 


ng- 


‘lish Lucy—about suns and systems which, 
to be sure, the young man knew nothing 


about, and cared still less for. Monsignore’s 


society, however, was good for Francisco; 


though the pursuits of the old priest, who 
was fond of a gentle kind of science, and 


amused his placid days with his garden and 


his telescope, had but small attraction to 


|the young painter with that splendid but 
agitating light upon his horizon. 
he could see around him at his every-day la- | 


The two 
spent many an hour together. Monsignore, 
always ready to hear and soothe the pertur- 
bation of Francisco’s thoughts, and Tran- 


cisco proving at other times an excellent lis- 


tener, as young people will who have their 
own visions at hand to escape to, and who 
have still the faculty of keeping up two 
threads of interest, and dropping in an an- 
swer now and then as if they heard, though 
their hearts were ever so far away. 

In the village Francisco’s steps were 
watched with a secret half-stealthy affec- 
tionate reverence, which, it may be sup- 
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posed, in the depths of his heart, was very 
flattering to him. Of all nations in the civ- 
ilized world—partly, Heaven help them, by 
dint of long service under strangers, and 
government of unloving rulers, from whom 
the heart behoved to conceal itself—there 
is none so quick at the art of communicat- 
ing its sentiments without words as the Ital- 
ians. Rocca, in mute gossip, had concluded 
with itself upon Francisco’s rights ; mutely 
they made their obeisances to him, kissed his 
hand, did him all the honors of the village. 
They called him Don Francisco invariably, 
and Ijlustrissimo, addressed him only in the 
third person, and conducted themselves like 
a delighted clique of innocent conspirators, 
all of whom were in the secret, which only 
by and by, after due preparation, was to 
burst upon the world. This secret homage, 
which had in it something of affection and 
familiarity as well, brought the young man 
acquainted with the honors to which he be- 
gan, with less wonder and more composure, 
to look forward. Perhaps it was monsig- 
nore’s refining society; perhaps it was the 
simple adoration of these villagers; but, 
however it came about, it is certain that 


Francisco changed, even to himself day by 


day. He had made no advance whatever in 
education, none in wealth; in personal com- 
fort, case, and light-heartedness, the very 
reverse of improvement; yet nobody could 
have seen him now among the crowd of 
young Romans on Pincio or the Corso, and 
supposed him simply one of them. With- 
out any help of training from society, a cer- 
tain distinction of look and manner had 
fallen upon the young man. The few stran- 
gers travelling in the heat of summer among 
these hills—and they were very few—when 
by chance a passing party of them encoun- 
tered him on Monte Cavo, where he went 
often, never failed to ask who he was; and 
as he sat there, looking with the eye of a 
painter over that wide and solemn panorama, 
the Campagna falling off into long wistful 
stretches of purple mist, and San Pietro all 
alone, Rome disappearing in the distance, 
standing out upon the plain like the mag- 
nificent plaything of some giaut’s child— 
thoughts new and strange to him began to 
rise in the thoughtless young heart, which up 
to this time had neither political creed nor 
settled opinions. He went to gaze down 
upon Nemi, with its sparkles of villages, its 
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sweet olive-woods, and that white palace- 
front where he was born; perhaps to dream 
over other scenes than that already so deeply 
stamped on his memory—that miserable 
picture of drawn curtains, and closed doors, 
and whispering women, through the midst 
of which comes the peasant in her scarlet 
jacket, with the outcast baby concealed un- 
der Cenci’s shawl; perhaps to think of a 
sweeter duchessa, who will need no curtains 
nor confidants. But as he sat and mused, 
other thoughts visited Francisco. He him- 
self was perhaps to be a power and influence 
in this sad, lovely, silent country—silent, 
still untouched by the fiery breath of revo- 
lution, but with many a thought in its heart. 
Would it be better or worse for him that he 
was a son of San Michele, a villano of 
Rocca? or should he fall into just sucha 
Duke Agostini as all the Dukes Agostini 
had been? ‘These thoughts came grave and 
memorable over his youth; and the change 
grew and increased day by day, when the 
young painter laid his brushes by, and spent 
his summer leisure upon far-seeing Cavo in 
the silence of the hills. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE days and the months, however, went 
on languidly in spite of Francisco and his 
thoughts. The duchessa still lived, and was 
like to live, in the unloveliness of her old 
age; and there was no immediate prospect 
that Donna Anna, who wanted Rospigliosi’s 
villa for her nursery, would come soon into 
her kingdom; therefore the avvocato had no 
immediate spur of haste to quicken him out 
of the ordinary routine of law, slow every- 
where, and no way ameliorated, as one may 
suppose, by recognizing for supreme author- 
ity a bench of bishops, and adding a certain 
ecclesiastical confusion and intricacy to its 
natural tedium. All Rome was in possession 
of the evidence to be given long before it 
came before the Tribunale; and if the good 
monsignore, and his still more powerful in- 
visible little English ally, had not so early 
taken possession of the field, it is like enough 
that, in the curiosity, interest, and flattery 
of the cafés, the young hero might have lost 
himself. As it was, Francisco held fast by 
his pictures. If he did not improve in his 
art as such devotion to it merited, it was 
most probably because his mind was agitated 
by the uncertainty and suspense of his posi- 
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tion. He added two or three more Beatrices | that sweet art of cieanness and whiteness, 
to the stock in the Babuino before that win- | and sober apparel, which contributes so much 
ter was over. He began to have rather a| to the beauty of age. 

specialité for Beatrices, perhaps because he| ‘TI rejoice myself that thou hast had a 
had done so many that his hand moved good season, my child,” said Cenci ; ‘¢ but it 
freely, without much help from his mind, | has been otherwise in the Palazzo. Ever 
upon these accustomed traits. The winter | since this unfortunate young man has been 
passed like other winters; the Forestieri | talked of, the duchessa has done nothing but 


came and crowded out the Romans from | rage and scold. Holy Madonna! one can 


those tall houses in the strangers’ quarter ; 
murmurs of English, chatters of French, 
placid growls of German, diversified the 
sounds on Pincio in those cheerful afternoons ; 
—but there was no Lucy to refresh the eyes 
of the young painter. Perhaps she was gay in 
some other gay capital, forgetting her strange, 
secret troth-plight—perhaps in that wonder- 
ful big London, of which the fame had reached 
Francisco’s ears ; for the young man was not 
aware, in his simplicity, that the English 
barbarians chose wintry weather for their 
villeggiatura. It was now a full year since 
Lucy had said “ Farewell” and ‘“ Remem- 
ber” out of the carriage window. He had 
need of all the excitement of his position to 
keep up in his mind the visionary bond of 
that betrothal. Yet who could tell? Any 
day, according to their fantastic youthful 
agreement—any moment, while the avvocato 
tediously dawdled through his preparations, 
Lucy herself might come to the rescue of her 
lover with her English fortune in her hand. 

The spring was so far advanced again that 
Teta’s tall house was half emptied of its an- 
nual guests, when Teta’s mother, released by 
special grace for the day, came to pay a visit 
to her daughter. Climbing up that long 
stair was somewhat hard work now-a-days 
to Cenci. She reposed herself, breathless, 
in the rococo chair, when she had received 
the salutations of the mistress of the house, 
and took off her bonnet to enjoy the air more 
freely from the open window. The hair was 
very scanty on that old uncovered gray head, 
on which Cenci, according to the custom of 
her country, wore no cap; but her life had 
been a more innocent and virtuous life than 
that of her mistress, and her face had fared 
better than the duchessa’s. Nevertheless, 
with her gay shawl and her heavy earrings, 
and her thin locks gathered up into a scanty 
knot on the top of her head, Cenci, in her 
old age, was not so pleasant a figure to look 
at as the ample Teta in her Roman fulness. 
In Italy the old women have not reached to 


| do nothing to please her,” cried poor Cenci, 


‘loosening her heavy mosaic brooch out of 
her gay shawl with a great sigh. 

“This unfortunate! and why should you 
call by such a name our noble young don 
Francisco, madre mia?” cried Teta; “a 
|youth who would do honor to any house, if 
‘it were a king’s. Ah, you should see him! 
out of a hundred you could tell which was 
he.” ; 

“Hush, my child; I have seen him,” said 
Cenci, still sighing: “if we are to suffer for 
him, one might as well have it to say that 
one has seen the cause of one’s dolors. Yes, 
he has sufficiently the air noble, I confess it; 
but what will that serve him, the unhappy 
one? The duchessa wills it otherwise; and 
‘who can help him, the poverino! against 
the duchessa ? ” 

“My mother, you have lived so long in 
the palace that you think the duchessa can 
do any thing,” said Teta, with a little pity 
of her mother’s limited experience. “ Do 
you think the Tribunale will listen to the 
duchessa? do you think even in Rome, 
where every thing goes by favor, and where 
the idle frati count themselves better than 
the galantuomini who work for their chil- 
dren—do you think even here that your 
duchessa can corrupt all the judges, and 
keep Don Francisco out of his right? Holy 
Santa Theresa! if it was possible, the very 
women would puil the prelates from their 
seats.” 

“You think you know better than your 
‘mother, Teta mia,” said Cenci; “‘ you know 
the world and the Forestieri; but I, my 
child, know life ; I know it is the great one 
who gains, and the poor one goes to the 
wall. Where has he money, this unfortu- 
nate, to resist the duchessa? and, besides, 
she no longer cares for her reputation; she 
has done so much for the good of the Church 
that the Santo Padre himself would com- 
mand her but an easy penance. She will 
come to the trial—if it comes to be a trial— 
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and tell the Tribunale that he has no rights, 
this unhappy one. Ah, figlia mia! the duch- 
essa is very bold when it is necessary. She 
will overwhelm him with shame, even though 
she shames herself in doing it. You call 
him don, you others ; yet even in her own 
bedchamber, as Mariuccia well remembers, 
the duchessa forbade us to call the infant 
don; and hard as it seems, Teta mia, she 
was kinder to the child than you. You call 
him don, you kiss his hand, but when he 
has fallen out of these great hopes, he will 
hate to see you; he will think you have 
wronged him. These are flatteries, my child, 
nothing more.” 

‘¢ Madre mia, the duchessa scolds so much 
that you have the pain at the heart,” said 
Teta. ‘‘ When one feels bad at the heart, 
one believes in nothing except what is mis- 
erable. Here is your chamber, always ready, 
and why will you still remain a cameriera, 
to go and come at the pleasure of an ingrate 
like the duchessa? When she dies, you must 
leave her, my mother. Grazia a Dio, thou 


hast had thy purgatory in thy lifetime! and 
yet for love of her, who does nothing but 
scold, you leave your Teta alone in this great 
house when all the Forestieri are away. 


Figure to yourself that I make an indiscre- 
tion, my mother? I am not so old or so 
ugly that it should be impossible. Gaetano 
is gone half of the time, and my mother will 
not come to take care of me. Yes, Teta 
poverina! thy mother loves the duchessa 
better than thee! ” 

“Hush, bella mia,” said the old woman, 
“you were always wise till you met with 
Gaetano; and though I thought it a very 
poor marriage for my daughter, I am very | 
well contented now, and so I know art} 
thou; so away with thy indiscretion; I do | 
not believe init. Ah, but it is hard servi- 
tude to serve the duchessa! That is true. 
Indeed, it is true ; only thou knowest I have 
been her cameriecra since she was a bride.” 

“If it is hard now, what will it be when 
the Signore Avvocato Rospigliosi,” said 
Teta, dwelling on the name as though some 
spell lay in its long syllables, “ brings thee | 
before the Tribunale, and thou art obliged 
to tell what happened within those curtains 
in the Genzaro villa? It will be necessary, | 
my mother, that you tell it before all the 
world.” 





“ What!—I?” cried Cenci; “me! the 
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child is mad! Madonna Santissima, the 
duchessa would kill me!” 

“T believe it well,” said Teta, calmly; 
‘‘ put poison in thy coffee, my poor mother, 
as they did to the Banchini the other day; 
and yet you will willingly procure me this 
sorrow, and stay to be killed rather than 
come to the house of your only child! ” 

Cenci did not immediately answer to this 
moving argument. She put away the little 
bonnet which lay on the table, and took off 
and folded her shawl with hands that trem- 
bled a littlk—* Do not you eat maigre to- 
day ?—it is a fast, Teta mia— yet I smell 
something,” said the old woman, making a 
nervous diversion from the conversation 
which pressed her too close—‘ ah, my child, 
I fear you forget the duty you owe to God 
and the holy saints.” 

‘‘ Benissimo! I need that you should be 
here to watch over my soul,” said the bold 
Teta; ‘‘for see, mamma mia, I hold it for 
certain that an umido badly cooked—and it 
is necessary I go to look to it, for that wo- 
man Maria cooks every thing badly—makes 
evil to the stomach, but not evil to the soul; 
that is my opinion! You have left me too 
much to myself.” 

“ Ah, child, thou art too much among the 
Forestieri,” said Cenci, with a sigh—* these 
strangers, I have never loved them, for my 
part; and there is that Madame Margher- 
ita, Teta, who put fantastic robes upon the 
unhappy babe whom you call Don Francisco. 
You will perhaps tell me that before this 
Tribunale of thine—she is to be there?” 

‘ Sicuro!” answered Teta, promptly. 

‘«‘Blessed Madonna! she! And what do 
you suppose she knows of the duchessa ?” 
cried Cenci, touched in the tenderest point 
—‘‘she who never saw my lady, except per- 
haps for a moment in the chamber of some 
Signora Inglese, who ought to have been in 
her own country at such a time—never saw 
her, I tell thee, till she came to Genzaro 
when the duchessa was ill, and then stayed 
but some ten days or so, troubling our souls 
with her modo Inglese, and thinking of noth- 
ing but the child! What can she have to 
tell, do you suppose? It is true, Iam only 
thy mother, and not one of these English 
who turn thy head—but see, Teta mia, for 
one word that Madame Margherita could say 
I can tell thee three!” 

“Do not I know it ?” cried Teta, “ Ma- 
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dame Margherita may be good, but thou art 


three times better; and the Signore Avvo- 
cato knows it also, and will no more dis- 


pense with thee than I would dispense with 


pomi-d’ori when I make the sugo. It is nec- 
essary that you should be there—that you 
should tell your tale; but I would have you 


consider well, my mother, whether after that 


you can go back to the Palazzo, and how 
long time you imagine the duchessa would 
give you to repent.” 

“Thou art too hard upon thy mother, 
Teta mia,” said Cenci, wiping a tear tremu- 
lously from her eye, “if I knew how to leave 
my padrona; but enough—enough, we will 
speak of it another time. If thou hast to 
look to thy umido, go, I will set myself in 
this great chair. It is easy to a marvel, this 
great chair. Ah, any thing is pleasant that 
is one’s own! and to rest at one’s ease where 
there is nobody to ring a bell or to pierce 
one’s ear with a ‘Cenci!’ like the stab of a 
stiletto —this is swect, Davvero ! —this is 
sweet !” 

“My poor mother!” said Teta, stooping 
to kiss the old woman as she left the room, 
“and thou art too old to eat maigre. Bis- 


ogna that you have to-day such an umido as | 


you never tasted since you were born!” 


And perhaps, not unmindful of this umido, | 


the fragrant flavor of which stole through 
the house, Cenci sat all alone in the big ro- 
coco chair, looking out across the house- 


tops upon Pincio in the sunshine, and | 


soothed unawares by the tinkle of the little 
fountain in the courtyard—soothed out of 
her fatigue and harassment, till, secure in 
the safe shelter of her daughter’s roof, she 
dropped to sleep in an exquisite and unusual 
ealm. Poor worn-out faithful old slave of 
an ungrateful bondage! how strange the 
contrast between the present occupant of the 


big rococo chair and the: fiery young man | 


full of hopes, who had put it to the use of 
his dreams so often !—how strange the great 
throbbing world of life, with young Lucy 
and Francisco at one side, and this old 
Cenci, in her grateful moment of repose, at 
the other, which could revolve within the 
narrow walls of Teta’s little room! 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tur time of the trial had at last arrived ; 


another summer and autumn had brought 
Rome to the beginning of another “ season,” 
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and it was in the midst of the quickened 
traffic and gayety occasioned by this annual 
infusion of new blood into the veins of the 
‘old city that decision was to be made of 
|Francisco’s hopes. The young man all this 
‘time had kept like a hero to his pictures, 
though latterly it had been with some sick- 
'ness of heart that he smoked his silent cigar 
|upon his little loggia when light failed him, 
|and when nobody shared his thoughts but 
silent Trajan on his column. Perhaps even 
/more painfully exciting than the impatience 
with which he looked forward to the decision 
‘of the Tribunale, was that with which he ex- 
amined the weekly list of arrivals, and waded 
| through crowds of barbarous names of un- 
|known Forestieri, to see if perhaps milord 
‘was among the arrivals, bringing back the 
English signorina to see the conclusion of 
‘her lover’s dreams. Perhaps it was well for 
|Francisco that the bond which united him 
to the distant lady of his love was of so en- 
tirely visionary and imaginative a charac- 
iter. Most likely the young Roman could 
have very ill sustained the test of a year and 
‘a half’s letter-writing. But in his present 
' circumstances this engagement was entirely 
congenial to his feelings; his heart kept its 
warmth after this long interval, as if it had 
been only yesterday that the little white fig- 
ure, tiny but indomitable, had disappeared 
down Teta’s stair. But Lucy’s name did 
not appear in these lists. Lucy remained 
in the silence which had never been broken 
since she left Rome, lost out of all cogni- 
zance. He did not know where to seek her, 
if he had been free to offer her his suit to- 
morrow. He had learned a litile of her 
longuage for the love of Lucy ; but that was 
the only thing which had any way tended, 
by help of outside circumstances, to keep his 
little Signorina Inglese before his eyes. 
However, the day came for the hearing 
of Francisco’s case. Before this time, so 
well known had the case become that Fran- 
cisco no longer needed to be wholly indebted 
to Rospigliosi. The chances appeared so 
strongly in his favor, and the property at 
stake was so great—not to speak of the less 
amiable motive of dislike to the family of 
'Lontoria, into which Donna Anna had mar- 
ried, and which was by no mezns popular in 
Rome—that Francisco might have found 
friends and backers by the dozen, had he 
eared to forsake his first resclution. To 
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withhold himself from a ready acceptance of | whom the young man longed to hear of, but 
these obliging offers, and to remain simply | whom everybody had slurred over hitherto. 


| 


Francisco the painter until the matter was | 
decided, was no small trial to the young 
man ; but, Roman as he was, and quite un- 
accustomed to resist the pleasant seductions 
of ease and gayety, Francisco remained 
faithful to his fourth-floor lodging, to his 
Beatrice—one is afraid to count how many 
Beatrices went to the Babuino that year 
from the Piazza of Trajan!—and to Ros- 
pigliosi. Now the end of this long interval 
of sickening uncertainty had come. The 
suit began prosperously—the case was well 
stated—the first witnesses delivered their 
testimony steadfastly and with credit. Ro- 
mans of all degrees pressed to hear the evi- 
dence, or to report it. A crowd kept about 
the Palazzo in which the Tribunale sat. 
When Francisco was visible, going or com- 
ing—as the young man did frequently, with 
a natural restlessness—the whole crowd un- 
covered to him with a cheering recognition. 
Whatever might happen afterwards, at this 
moment he was a popular hero. The very 
Carbonari—Carbonari literal, and not figura- 
tive, Roman “ roughs” of the first water— 
exhibited a gleam of white teeth in their 
black faces as they threw down their rustling 
sacks of charcoal and hailed the son of San 
Michele. With something of a pang Fran- 
cisco turned away -from these salutations. 
What if, after all, he should fail? . What if, 
out of all this sympathy and support, he 
should drop down lower than any of these 
humble sympathizers, disgraced and name- 
ess—no man’s son, and the heir only of 
shame? The vile possibility crossed him 


by moments like the forewarning chill of | 


fever. Ile kept out of the way as much as 
he could—he was afraid of the kind saluta- 
tions of the crowd. 

The last person to be examined was Cenci, 
who had been kept behind, partly because 
she was very nervous, and deeply afraid of 
the duchessa, from an assault by whom Teta 
carefully guarded her mother, who had 





Il duca had increased in importance now. 
As Cenci proceeded, all a tremble, to tell 
how the duchessa and he were very good 
friends, though they went each their several 
way of pleasure-seeking with a bland toler- 
ance of each other’s foibles; when she cer- 
tified her knowledge that the duke was per- 
fectly aware of the existence of the unlucky 
infant, whose fate as a man was now to be 
decided ; and when she gave her testimony 
that the duchessa remained on good terms 
with her husband till his death—was with 
him during some part of his last illness, and 
was left by him with almost more than the 
ordinary amount of trust reposed in a wife, 
the bearded face of Rospigliosi grew radiant 
with content and satisfaction, and even the 
judges of the Tribunale exchanged glances 
which would have been very satisfactory to 
the young hero of the day, could he have 
noticed or understood them. As it was, 
Francisco neither looked, nor saw, nor per- 
haps cared. His heart beat too high with 
the force of nature. Were those his parents 
who had abandoned him of whom that fal- 
tering voice was telling? Those old scenes 
which passed so many years ago, were they 
passing dimly now, a gliding panorama, be- 
fore the dim eyes of that old woman, who 
had seen his own birth, and who must know 
the truth? When Cenci’s evidence was 
ended, the young man, unable to control 
his excitement, went out to draw breath in 
the fresh air, and calm himself down. His 
thoughts went wandering and yearning about 
that dead man, who lived in Cenci’s memory 
—his father! It was something to have a 
parent thus hidden in the pious mists of 
death, whom one could suppose it was pos- 
sible to have loved or been loved by. So 
he thought, taking a refuge from himself in 
that filial idea. As he came into the street, 
his attention was attracted by the rapid ap- 
proach of a carriage, which came at unusual 
speed toward the great door which he had 


yielded to her solicitations, and left the ser- | just left, and darted under the arch of the 


vice of her old mistress some time before ; | gateway, almost running him over. 


It was 


and partly because she was of all others the the carriage of the duchessa ; and inside was 


most important witness. 


Francisco had _| the witch-face of the anaes herself, accom- 


followed the different portions of her falter-| panied not this time by her dame de com- 
ing testimony with such breathless interest | pagnie, but by an old priest, almost as wrin- 


as may be imagined, especially the tremu- | kled as she. 


Francisco stood stillinakind of 


lous descriptions which she gave of il duca, | stupor as they alighted. He watched them 
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enter; he stood still there under the arch, as 
if all power of motion had been taken from 
him, close to the wall where the carriage of 
the duchessa had driven him. Some of the 
loungers about, waiting to hear how the trial 
was going on, accosted him, but he did not 
hear them. Some others, ancient acquaint- 
ances of his own, cried “ viva il duca!” close 
by his ear. “Il ducais dead!” cried Fran- 
cisco, unconsciously, in the fever of his 
mind. Dead, oh, so many years ago !—dead 
beyond all power of knowing now what was 
his mind. The young man groaned at the 
thought, in the bitterness of his heart ; per- 
haps the only filial tribute, the only yearn- 
ing of nature, that had ever existed for the 
dead Duke Agostini, was in that groan. 

The slow moments went on as they go in 
a fever, while Francisco stood by that wall; 
he could not tell whether they were minutes 
or hours. While his heart beat loud with 
feverish anxiety, his limbs refused to move, | 
and his mind refused to re-enter by those | 
doors of fate. She must do what she had) 





come to do, that woman who was his mother; 
she must do her will if it were to ruin and 
disgrace him. When he had roused him- 
self gradually from the stupefying shock 


which her face had given him, he went for- 
ward to the door, and stood there waiting 
in a proud silence. The very extremity of 
his excitement delivered him from its usual 
bonds; his passion of highly wrought feel- 
ing raised him above all practical results for 
the moment. He stood with a smile on his 


pale lips, waiting for his fate. He could | 
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After awhile—a short time, endless as it 
seemed to Francisco, there came sounds 
really audible from the hall of the Tribu- 
nale. The doors were thrown open, voices 
and steps came out upon the stairs; voices, 
one shrill and high-pitched, one round, unc- 
tuous, and bland, the well-known voice of 
Rospigliosi. Francisco’s heart beat so loud 
in his ears that he could not catch the sense 
of those violent and sharp exclamations with 
which the duchessa made her way down the 
stair; but it was impossible to mistake the 
tone of disappointment, rage, and mortifica- 
tion. She had failed in her purpose, what- 
ever that purpose might be. And, coming 
out of the hall enraged and discomfited, had 
caught at the arm which the avvocato of- 
fered to support her, without either observ- 
ing or caring that it was the champion of 
her son who afforded her that necessary 
help. People had ceased to contend for the 
honor of attending her to her carriage now- 
a-days, the poor old duchessa! As she came 
in sight, descending the stair with the aid 
of the avvocato’s arm, Rospigliosi’s round 
big voice was heard in reply. He had 
wrongs of his own to avenge upon the faded 
beauty, and he did not lose the opportunity 
when it came. 

‘* Bella Duchessa,” said the bland lawyer, 
“you complain of the laws, but see how 
necessary they are. Every one knows how 
entirely you women have us in your hands. 
You can do—what can you not do, conquer- 
ors as youare? But it is necessary that we 
put some limit to the powers of your bel 


almost have fancied that he heard voices, | sesso. If the bella duchessa had not been 
highly raised, and an unusual commotion | so influential with the illustrious duke, then 
above, though he knew at the same moment! she might have said what she would to the 
that to hear any thing down that echoing  Tribunale; but your signoria must perceive 
staircase, and through these long corridors, | that the prelates up there cannot compre- 
was next to impossible; but perhaps even! hend how a man should be so great a fool 
his ears were quickened by the indescribable | as you know you have made him. There is 
tumult in his heart. Even the bystanders | something, still something, which a woman 
drew aside, and left him with an instinctive | cannot do, most revered signora. One can- 
appreciation of the crisis. The courtyard of not, were one the most lovely of one’s sex, 
the Palazzo was cleared of all but one or persuade the law out of its dogmas; one 
two motionless figures; the very crowd out- cannot—” 

side grew silent. Now and then somebody! “It is enough, Signore Rospigliosi,” cried 
came softly under the arch of the great door- Francisco, his voice sharp with indignation 
way to see if any thing had happened. They and excitement, as, springing forward with 
had an eye for a situation, these inquisitive the noiseless rapidity of extreme emotion, 
Romans. They recognized with universal he thrust the astonished avvocato away. 
common intelligence the dramatic elements ; “The duchessa has no further occasion for 
of the scene. 
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your services; madame, I pray you to per- 
mit this honor to me.” 

The ghastly old woman stared at him as 
he took her hand; she made a gasp as if to 
speak, but could say nothing, and fell trem- 
bling with a sudden weakness, incomprehen- 
sible to herself. He did not look at her, 
this young man who was her son. He led 
her, his face white and rigid with a passion 
more lofty than she knew any thing of, his 
head held high in involuntary sympathy 
with his mind, and his nostril dilated, to the 
door of her carriage. The whole proceeding 
was so rapid, so noiseless, so strange—for 
Francisco’s strong excitement influenced the 
others unawares, and made even the foot- 
man, who sprang from his lounge by the 
stairs to open the carriage-door, do his busi- 
ness with a speed and silence entirely against 
the usage of that splendid functionary—that 
the effect upon the duchessa was much that 
of being seized upon by some strong wind 
of youthful passion, and carried off to a great 
incalculable distance by the sudden impetus. 
She had only walked half a dozen steps by 
Francisco’s side, but it might have been 
miles so far as the sensation was concerned. 
And he did not look at her, as he led her 
like a young prince, indignant and magnan- 
imous! Not poor old Cenci before the prel- 
ates on their seat of judgment trembled 
more than did the duchessa at the touch of 
this incomprehensible boy. He put her into 
her carriage with a certain angry tenderness 
of care, bowed his head over her gloved 
hand, and kissed it as he let it go; then 
himself shut the door, and waved his hand 
with an imperative gesture to the coachman. 
The priest, who was following slowly behind, 
ran forward in dismay as the carriage dashed 
off under the influence and authority of 
Francisco’s sustained and silent passion; 
but nobody in or about that equipage had 
time to think of the priest, or durst wait for 
him. The startled coachman drove at full 
speed through the arch, and took the home- 
ward direction as fast as his horses would 
carry them; the startled footman sat by his 
side in dead silence, shaken out of half his 
wits. Inside, upon her soft cushions the 
poor old duchessa sobbed and trembled: 
he had not looked at her—the blessed Ma- 
donna pity her !—and he was her son. 

Francisco took no notice of the old priest, 
who scowled at him from under the loops of 
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his heavy beaver-hat, and would fain have 
remonstrated, ere he took his discomfited 
way on foot through the gateway. He took 
no notice of Rospigliosi, who lingered ere 
he returned to the hall of the Tribunale, 
very willing to inform him of what had hap- 
pened, though somewhat affronted by the 
usage he himself had met with. The young 
man could not have spoken to any one; he 
paced up and down the courtyard for a time, 
ineffectually trying to calm himself and re- 
cover his composure: then he went home. 
With the impulse of his strong excitement 
strong upon him, he went back to his Bea- 
trice glad of the impossibility of working at 
it, which he had to contend against, and did, 
holding a sheaf of ineffectual brushes in his 
hand. But he would do something; he would 
spoil the little picture, and that was some 
relief to the whirl and flood of his own feel- 
ings. All was quiet in the Piazza of Trajan; 
nobody there stopped to consider how the 
prelates pondered on the bench, and the 
avvocato waited for the judgment; nobody 
collected under that wintry sunshine to hear 
the decision. All Rome, seen from this 
point, was calm as Trajan upon his column, 
while elsewhere they were deciding a man’s 
life and fortune; and here Francisco stood 
speechless, in a voluntary haughty defiance 
of himself, with his sheaf of brushes in his 
hand, and a tempest in his heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ALL that evening, and all the next day, 
Francisco remained in his own apartment. 
He had been disgusted in the middle of his 
hopes: into the deep eagerness which pos- 
sessed his soul a poisonous drop had fallen, 
making it bitter. He was of a race to which 
asceticism has always been easicr than mod- 
eration. Ie coull rot wait steadily in full 
command of himself for the decision, whether 
adverse or favorable. He was too proud to 
show all his anxicty in the fever of disgust 
which had taken possession of him; accord- 
ingly, he turned his back upon the whole 
subject, shut his ears to it, kept far away 
from the Tribunale, asked for no news; but 
remained devoured by anxiety, which he 
endeavored to conceal even from himself, 
working night and day, to the entire de- 
struction of the Beatrice, at that vain and 
unavailing work. 

Late in the evening of the next day, when 
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the Ave Maria had just sounded, and work- 
men of all sorts were going home, some 
commotion in the Piazza attracted the notice 
of Francisco; he would not hear it, yet he 
did, with faculties miraculously sharpened 
by the recent excitement which devoured 
him: he distinguished Gigi’s voice sounding 
loud and triumphant, and he heard a carriage 
draw up below. Not fora kingdom would 
Francisco have looked out. He stood there 
in his young perversity, touching with a hand 
that trembled more and more at the face of 
that unfortunate Beatrice, one cheek of which 
was rosy red and the other grim pale, and 
somewhat ghastly to look at in the light of 
the lamp. [His little room was on the fourth 
piano. Three floors full of respectability 
lived beneath him. How was it likely that 
these visitors were for him ?—much more 
probable that the Signora Antonietta on the 
primo piano was returning from her drive ; 
or that Ser Giovanni, the doctor, was called 
out to some sudden patient. Nevertheless, 
the noise increased, and drew nearer, as 
though these steps were ascending his own 
stair; and again chuckles of Gigi’s voice 
from the Piazza seemed to ring in Francisco’s 
ears. After awhile some onc knocked at his 
door. ‘ Favorisca!” said Francisco, with 
an effort ; but the word was said with such a 
gasp under his breath that it was impossible 
any one could have heard it. Then he went 
faltering to the door. On the threshold 
stood monsignore and the advocate. But 
the eager words on the lips of both were 
dashed by the sight of che young, exhausted, 
passionate face that looked out upon them. 
Monsignore took the young man’s hand, and 
then threw his old arms round him, after the 
fashion of his country. The old man was sad 
and sorry to see the change wrought in that 
face. Ile did not hail him with any burst of 
triumph. ‘ Chichino mio, thy cause is won,” 
said the good priest softly in the young 
man’s car. The kind voice seemed to say to 
him, Command yoursel{—control yourself; 
but Francisco was too far gone for that cau- 
tion. Out of monsignore’s arms he dropped 
into a chair and burst into tears. Won! 
Iie had never been trained to reticence, that 
young Roman—his custom was to express 
his feclings as freely as a savage. He burst 
into a flood of rapid, unrestrainable tears. 
Won !—then it was a lie that vile possibility 


which to his heart had disgusted him with | 
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the entire business? He could think noth- 

‘ing more nor further, as in that first moment 
_of conscious victory he buried his face in his 
‘hands. 

‘Victoria ! ” shouted Rospigliosi, “ never 
was a more glorious end to a hard battle. I 
congratulate the illustrious duke: viva il 
Duca Agostini! Monsignore would come 
with me, Don Francisco, to moderate my 
triumph ; but there is a friend of your sig- 
noria below who will not be moderated. 
Bravo, Gigi!” cried the excited avvocato, 
rushing to the window, which he threw open. 
“ Bravo, amico mio! The duke hears you; 
viva il Duca Agostini! The battleis won!” 

‘*My son,” said monsignore, “it is not 
the time to weep; look up—for thy friends’ 
sake it is necessary that thou shouldest take 
thy triumph. God, and the blessed Ma- 
donna, and the holy saints, bless thee in thy 
new station. Rise up, my son.” 

Francisco rose up in mechanical obedience. 
He was dizzy and dazzled as if with sudden 
light. He understood it was his duty to re- 
joice and thank his companions, but he did 
not understand much more clearly what had 
befallen. The miraculous change in his own 
position, which he had contemplated for 
months, almost for years, had come about in 
a moment, and was no longer a dream; but 
Francisco was still unchanged in his own per- 
son; and could not realize himself under an- 
other name. He cast a wondering glance 
round the bare walls, hung with unframed 
pictures, which had not expanded, and at the 
open window, where Rospigliosi’s big figure, 
gesticulating to some one below, filled up the 
whole space, and shut out every thing but 
some gleamsof sky about the avvocato’s black 
head. Perhaps it was that touch of nature 
peeping in,—nature so oddly, almost so lu- 
dicrously framing Signor Antonio’s bearded 
head, and leaving his big person to lose itself 
as it might against the darker background of 
the opposite houses—that more than any 
thing clse recalled Francisco tohimsclf. Ie 
smiled at the pictorial effect, as instinctively 
he held his head a little on one side, and took 
a step apart to note it ; and it occurred to hin 
only then in reality, with a sudden start and 
shock, what a mighty difference, in these 
few minutes, had passed upon himself. 

“This is the lodging of Francisco the 





painter ; there is the Beatrice he has ruined,” 
said the young man, with a somewhat trem- 
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ulous smile: ‘here he has lived, and worked, a familiar benediction, ‘“* And God bless 
and slept, and ate, for two long years; but, | thee, Chichino mio!” blubbered honest Gigi, 
monsignore, I pray you to tell me, of grace, | weeping over Francisco’s hand. 


who we are who stand here now.” 


“ And thanks, a thousand thanks, dear 


“ His excellency the duke speaks to you, ;old friend,” cried Francisco suddenly re- 
Ser Antonio,” said monsignore with a smile. | leased from all his youthful pride and self- 
“Pardon,” cried Rospigliosi, coming in | importance by the big, unquestionable rank 
immediately with his broad, full person, | which swallowed them up, “ for thy kindness 
which half filled the apartment, and seemed | to little Chichino. I should have had a cold 


to crush into one central spot the light of | 
Francisco’s lamp; ‘ I am excited—it is nat- | 
ural. We have not left the enemy a foot to | 


stand upon. Your excellent mother had to 


fly from the contest; no one had a word to | 
say against your unquestionable rights. Per- | 
mit that I offer you my respectful felicita- | 
tions—Eyviva, the Duke Agostini! and your | 
excellency will permit me to say that there | 


have been few Dukes Agostini more worthy 
of the name.” 

‘‘ My son, God bless thee! thou hast done 
well—take with a joyful heart,” cried mon- 
signore, “ the reward of Heaven!” 

And while Francisco submitted to the vio- 
lent shaking of hands with which his advo- 
cate expressed the fervor of his feelings, and 
bent his head to receive monsignore’s bless- 
ing, Gigi’s shout, swelled by some other 
willing voices, ascended into the little room 
“ Viva il Duca Agostini!” The shout rung 
over the Piazza of Trajan, startling the calm 
echoes which Francisco’s many thoughts had 
never disturbed. The name came to the 
young man’s car with a thrill and reverbera- 
tion in that familiar place. The clouds 
passed from his head; he knew now that it 
had happened, this grand, unbelievable event. 
He laughed a short laugh of momentary, ir- 
restrainable triumph; then he went to the 
window, and called Gigi loudly to come up. 
When Gigi, half crazy with joy, clambered 
up the stair, and kissed, falling down on his 
knees, half in gratitude to Heaven, and half 
in homage to il duca, his excellency’s hand, 
that familiar voice and genuine joy brought 
the common nature back to Francisco’s 
heart. ‘Eccellenza, we are all ready to 
make festa at Rocca—there is not a villano 
but will keep it like the day of his espousals. 
It is too great an honor for us to think thou 
wert bred amongst us, illustrious duke!” 
cried Gigi, with many pauses and much ef- 
fort. Then the good fellow paused to find 
words worthy the occasion; but overcome 
by his honest ecstacy, only burst forth with 








childhood but for thee and Mariuccia, amico 
mio! This is the galantuomo who would 
have mortgaged his vineyard to help me, 
my friends! This was the first protector I 
ever knew. Stand up, my Gigi; assure 


yourself, while Francisco lives thou shalt — 


never want a friend.” 

*¢ Ah, eccellenza, it is too much of honor!” 
cried Gigi; ‘but your signoria will give me 
the beautiful picture which he painted of my 


\little Marietta. Grazia a Dio!—there are 


no more pictures to go to the dealer in the 
Babuino. But that her children may know 
how honored she was, Signor il Duca, your 
signoria will give it to me?” 

“ And if we come to gifts, your excellency 
will remember the Cesaretti villa,” cried 
Rospigliosi, with a gleeful chuckle, rubbing 
his hands in victorious satisfaction with him- 
self. 

‘And, my son, thy alms to the poor?” 
said monsignore, stretching out his hand 


with a smile. Francisco laughed once more 


the short, momentary laugh of incredulous 
triumph. He had in his little purse at that 
moment a five-scudi note and three silver 
pauls—not two-and-twenty shillings alto- 
gether—yet he could bestow that gift of the 
villa just as easily as the other gift of the 
picture ; and what magnificent incomprehen- 
sible sums might there not be at the young 
hero’s disposal for these alms to the poor! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“‘ Tr is very astonishing to me,” said Cenci, 
‘‘ how you young people, who are revolution- 
ary, will still speak evil of monsignori the 
prelates. What goodness! what justice! 
what humility! To think that they who 
would not hear the duchessa took the trouble 
to listen to me!” 

“ And they would not hear her—é vero?” 
asked Mariuccia; “Madonna Santissima! 
what courage they have! I would rather 
spend the rest of my life in one of the huts 
on the Campagna than meet the duchessa 
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now, after being so bold as to witness against ' she would not break her faith with that old 
her—but to be sure it was for the sake of | milord, who persecuted her, as grandparents 
my young signore. But for Don Francisco, | will. You may be sure she will never break 
Sora Cenci, the secret would have been safe her faith to her husband, that little English 
with me.” \girl, I am sorry thou hast a prejudice 

‘‘ Ah, the monsignori are good judges,” | against the Forestieri, mamma mia, for il 
said Cenci. “It is to be supposed, indeed, | duca, you may be sure, will not lose a mo- 
that they should know the truth better even | ment in bringing home his English bride.” 
than the duchessa; and old Fra Angelo,my| ‘ The Forestieri may be very good but 
lady’s confessor, what could he know about | they are not like one’s own country-people,” 
it? To be sure, he baptized the little un- said Cenci, shrugging her shoulders; “ but 
fortunate—blessed Madonna! I mean the I am out of the service of the family 
illustrious duke ; but what do you suppose | Agostini, and it does not matter much to 
an old monk such as he could know about a! me; only, Teta, if thou art in favor with the 
baby? I indeed—or thyself, Mariuccia mia | new duchessa, thou shouldst give her some 
—or even Madame Margherita—but monsig- | advice. There is a great difference between 


nori the judges knew better than to listen to 
an old monk.” 

“Nonna, Nonna! I see the Signore Don 
Francisco coming along the street,” cried 
Gigi’s pretty daughter from the window of 
a front room communicating with Teta’s sit- 
ting-room, where she had placed herself. 
“He walks along just as if nothing had 
happened!” cried the excited girl. “He 
wears the same coat—ah, and how kind he 
is! he is throwing his alms into the blind 
man’s box—though I have heard him say 
at Rocca how troublesome they were with 
their bajocchi rattling in the tin box. See, 
Nonna, how he comes, just the same Sig-| 
nore Francisco as when he painted thy face!” 

«¢ Ah,” cried Teta, with a little nod of su- 
perior knowledge, ‘he comes to say good- 


that cold country and Italy. I hear in Ing- 
hilterra that people perish with the cold— 
or was it in Russia? Va-bene! it does not 
matter; they are all Forestieri alike; and 
there are some customs they have—” 7 

“Of dressing the poor little children,” 
cried Mariuccia, with horror. ‘‘ Madonna 
Santissima! to think that perhaps the ba- 
bies of my dear young padrone should be 
dressed in the modo Inglese! Ah, it is very 
sad—very sad! IfI saw it, I should be too 
melancholy. You do not understand it, Sora 
Teta, or you would not laugh.” 

“And they drink aquavite quite early in 
the morning, instead of coffee,” said Cenci, 
shaking her head. “Ihave heard a great 
deal about the Foresticri, when the great 
ladies among them came to see the duchessa. 


by to us before he gocs away.” 

“‘ Where, then, is he going?” cried Cenci | 
and Mariuccia in a breath. 

“ Listen, my friends,” said Teta, trium- 
phantly. “Before longthere will be another! ‘‘ Benissimo!” cried Teta, with a laugh 
duchessa. Ah, the poor child! have not I of satisfaction and‘amusement. ‘ She does 
held her in my arms when she was going’ not drink aquavite nor wear furs, my sweet 
away, and would not even leave a message | Signorina Lucia. But hush; is not that the 
for him, with her pretty English pride. They | step of il duca upon the stair?” 
are inexplicable when they are in love, these} Francisco came in with a little haste, and 
Signorine Inglese. Icould notany more un- | an atmosphere of emotion and excitement 
derstand Imy sweet Miss Lucy, though she about him, happicr and more effusive than 
spoke very good language—not, to be sure, the excitement and emotion in which he had 
the rocea Romana, but as good as if she had, lived formany months. His face was cleared 
been born at Subiaco or Ostia, or some other of its clouds, and carried no longer that 
out-of-the-way place—I could nomore under-| heavy weight of care over the eyebrows 
stand her, I tell you, when she came to talk 'which had overshadowed every landscape 
of Don Francisco, than if she had spoken) with a kind of mental scirocco for many a 
English tome. She loved him, to be sure;' long day to the anxious young man. His 
but she would not look at him, nor write to heart was liberated now. He did not feel 
him, nor hear him speak—and all because‘ the actual and positive gain, vast though 


They walk about so covered up with fur that 
they look like wild beasts. Teta mia, Gae- 
tano tells thee the best of them, and keeps 
the other side to himsclf.” 
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that was, half so much as he felt the libera- 
tion, the freedom, the certainty which re- 
newed his life. But to be calm was just 
now impossible ; there was no tranquillizing 
power in his astonishing change of fortune, 
nor even in that sweet fluttering figure which 
glided white and bright about his horizon, 
among the stars of his new life—Lucy! 
But Lucy had still to be sought and to be 
won. 

With Francisco—though even Gigi’s Ma- 
rietta had no eyes for the saint of Rocca at 
that moment—came monsignore, who, half 
because he liked the lad and took pleasure 
in his joy, half because he found it difficult 
to believe that Francisco might not do some- 
thing extravagant and extraordinary if left 
to himself, had kept by him since he heard 
the news. The young man had spent the 
night at monsignore’s town lodging, and 
was the guest of the good priest ; for, to be 
sure, the fourth piano in the Piazza of Tra- 
jan was no longer, even for one night, a 
dwelling-place fit for the Duke Agostini. 
And after these two illustrious personages, 
dropping in at Teta’s great door, and stum- 
bling up the long stairs about ten minutes 
after them, as he had followed them all the 
morning, came Gigi, who had by no means 
recovered his wits. All the friends of Fran- 
cisco’s life were gathered in Teta’s room— 
his nurses, his supporters, his consolers un- 
der all his youthful troubles. Mariuccia, in 
her scarlet jacket and white veil; Teta, with 
her glossy black hair and long earrings, and 
Roman amplitude of bust; then Gigi, the 
honest kind fellow, who had helped the lit- 
tle Chichino to all his boyish diversions ; 
and monsignore, who had touched him with 
the chrism of confirmation—his spiritual 
father—and who had taken up his cause 
with strength superior to the others, though 
with no better will. They were all there 
whom the young man could depend on to 
enter fully into either his joys or his troub- 
les. He needed to have no fear of his own 
feelings in that little assembly. He dared 
either laugh or weep, as it happened that 
either of these common channels could carry 
best the transcending tide of his emotion. 
Of all places in the world there was none 
where he could be so perfectly at ease as 
in that little sitting-room of Teta, with the 
present little company assembled there. 

“ Dear old friends,” said Francisco, “ what 
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do you suppose I can say to you? can I 
thank you? You are as joyful of this change 
as I am, and it is you who have done it. I 
know not any more what to say; you have 
been my friends all my life; you are my 
friends still, and will be, as I hope. Iam 
not less indebted to one than to another ; 
and that for which I am most indebted of all, 
is a thing which cannot be paid by thanks or 
words, or even by deeds, but only in kind, 
amichi mei—I mean your love!” 

At this agitated pause in Francisco’s little 
speech, Mariuccia uttered a fervent ejacula- 
tion to the Madonna; Cenci held up her 
hands in astonishment, strangely mixed with 
gratitude and disapproval ; Teta hid her face 
in her handkerchief; and monsignore took a 
pinch of snuff; while from the door where 
little Marietta stood, half concealing and 
half concealed by her father’s cloak and per- 
son, with the tears running down her pretty 
face, there came an indistinct blubber of 
sound, half laughter, half sobbing, from Gigi, 
who for twenty-four hours had been inartic- 
ulate. Men and women (they had little re- 
gard for committing themselves, being un- 
disciplined Romans, not staid English) had 
the greatest mind to fall into a common 
burst of inarticulate joy and kindness, laugh- 
ing and crying; and perhaps the reason why 
they did not do so was nothing more nor 
less than that indomitable little sprite of a 
Lucy fluttering upon the warm Italian hori- 
zon of the new duke. However that may be, 
it is certain that the young man made an ef- 
fort and restrained himself, and, after a mo- 
ment, recovered his voice. 

“T go as soon as I can away from you for 
a time, my good friends,” said Francisco ; 
‘“‘and when I return, if God wills, I will 
bring one with me who will be like light to 
our cyes ; because, you understand, her name 
is Lucia,” said the young lover, with a trem- 
ulous pause, half-playful, half-pathetic ; “and 
I pray you all to wish me buon viaggio, and 
God-speed.” 

With that the little speech of il duca~ 
who, by some bewildering trick, was still 
merely Francisco the painter, and whom it 
was impossible somehow to disjoin from that 
familiar individual—came to an abrupt con- 
clusion. The good wishes of the assembled 
party poured out upon him thereafter in the 
most overwhelming profusion. They wished 
him not only a good journey and success in 
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his undertaking, but every good thing in| deal of necessary business to attend to be- 


earth and heaven; for Cenci and Mariuccia 
at least, old women both, did not stop at the 
limits of mortality. Then, with many ad- 
vices, praises, and blessings, they let him go 
reluctantly at last, monsignore, somewhat 
appalled by this sudden apparition of a mys- 
tic wife in prospect, still accompanying the 
young man. An English Protestant Lucy, 
of spirit indomitable, able to assume on oc- 
casion the English look of stone, was not 
likely to come a Lucia to the eyes of the 
good priest. He was the kindest of men, 
but he did not like that conjunction. He 
thought Tenebra would have been a more 
appropriate name. 

And while monsignore went his way with 
the new duke, Gigi prepared to return home. 
His mother and daughter had places en- 
gaged for them in a vettura, which presently, 
with much tinkling of bells and clinking of 
horses, came up with a flourish to Teta’s 
door to take them up; while he himself 
jogged off, solitary and triumphant, to his 
favorite Osteria, where the polenta was al- 
most cqual to the polenta in Trastevere— 
where he put his horse to his homely cart, 
drank a fogliett of wine with much satisfac- 
tion of heart, and taking his seat under shelter 
of the triangular shield of matting stretched 
upon two poles, which stood up like a sail 
from the centre of his cart, in defence against 
the sun, took his way across the Campagna 
towards the slopes nearer at hand than his 
own mountain village—the soft olive slopes 
which embosom that little town of Frascati, 
where Chico, femous for fireworks, lived 
and pursued his art. Gigi made the pro- 
gramme of the festa in his own mind as he 
jogged silently over that calm brown ex- 
panse, where the wild cattle,fed, and where 
no other sign of life was visible. Rocca had 
never seen such a high holiday as that which 
rose before Gigi’s honest imagination ; and 
between himself and Chico of Frascati it 
would be odd if Monte Cayo, that night if 
no other, did not gleam a mountain of fire 
through the blue distance to the astonished 
eyes of Rome. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 





fore he could leave Rome, and the avvocato 
had no particular inclination to lessen the 
amount of it, or to let his young client es- 
cape. He found it agreeable to introduce 
his friends to the hero of the day, and to be 
courted in consequence of his connection with 
the new Agostini—a pleasure which of course 
would cease entirely when Francisco left the 
town. Monsignore, too, good man as he 
was, did not hesitate to throw what gentle 
hindrances he could in the way of the young 
lover. Monsignore did not pretend to be 
pleased with the heretical duchessa who 
dawned upon his firmament. Perhaps even 
the old duchessa, with her beauty, and her 
passions, and her wickedness, weaknesses 
of nature, was safer than a seducing little 
heretic good and pure, whose goodness might 
prepossess the easily deluded people in fa- 
vor of her faith. So between the two the 
young man was kept back as much as it was 
possible to keep back his eagerness. These 
days were quite intolerable to Francisco. 
After many cogitations on the subject, and 
answering with very nearly a flat refusal the 
advice of monsignore to seek acquaintance 
and reconciliation with his mother, he did, 
notwithstanding, nobody knowing of his in- 
tention, present himself at her door ; but the 
duchessa refused to see him—refused to see 
any one, her servants told him; was ill and 
nervous, and saw nobody but her confessor. 
Neither would Donna Anna take any notice 
of the unwelcome young brother thus spring- 
ing up to disinherit her; and there were 
even appearances among the greater houses 
of Rome of an intention to follow Donna 
Anna’s example and ignore the new duke; 
so at least monsignore, alarmed for his pro- 
tégé, imagined. Francisco cared for none 
of these things. He had gladly dismissed 
the trial from his mind as soon as he knew 
it was over. He did not ask—not because 
he was afraid to be answered so much as be- 
cause he could not suffer any talk about his 
mother—what she had meant to say before 
the Tribunale when the judges refused to 
hear her. He had no wish to retain the 
‘case ” within his memory: even now, in 
the excitement of the moment, Francisco 


Far more impatient than he had been be- jhad no desire to talk of it as Rospigliosi 


fore the trial, Francisco chafed now at every 
hour or day that interposed between him 
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had, and seemed to find no pleasure in go- 


ing over all the skilful arrangements of ev- 


and his lover’s journey. He had a great idence and felicitous force of pleading—a 
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thing which much astonished the worthy av- | 
vocato. Already, though nothing could be | 

more entirely removed from arrogance than | 

the demeanor of the young duke, he disliked 

allusions to his “‘ wrongs,” and held his hon- 

ors lightly, as if he had been accustomed to 

them. Perhaps it was magnanimity, per- 

haps it was shame ; but before he had been 

a week in possession of his new dignity, ev- 
ery one around Francisco knew that while 
they were quite at liberty to speak of his 
youth at San Michele, of his peasant child- 
hood, of his pictures and poverty, any words 
which insinuated hardship and injury—any 
thing which inferred a reproach upon his 
mother or the dead duke—any thing, above 
all, of surprise at their motive or wonder at 
their conduct, immediately brought a flush 
of haughty resentment to his face. Beyond 
the decision of the Tribunale he would not 
go. They had examined the matter, and 
placed him in this position ; the evidence on 
either side was now nothing to him. So he 
chose it to appear. 

And in the mean time an anxiety still 
more absorbing occupied his days. He had 
been comparatively at ease about Lucy while 
he was still in his garret in the Piazza of 
Trajan ; now he was devoured with impa- 
tience to seek her. What if, in those very 
days which he lost, some one should come 
between him and his prize? What if Lucy 
somehow heard of his change of fortune, and 
sat by a window somewhere, sick at heart, 
wondering why her Roman lover, to whom 
she had promised to go honestly and bravely 
with her fortune in her hand, did not come 
to her? He tormented himself with this 
idea, upon which he rang a hundred changes. 
Sometimes he saw her in the midst of some 
gay assembly of the wandering English, hear- 
ing the romantic Roman story, nobody know- 
ing her interest in the hero. Sometimes 
Lucy sat by herself reading the report in a 
newspaper: alwaysit was the steadfast bright 
face of the little English maiden looking out 
for him, waiting for him, growing pale, and 
wondering why he did not come. Doubts of 
her fidelity to that visionary engagement did 
not trouble Francisco. He only thought 
with impatience uncontrollable that he him- 
self would not be the first to take her the 
news, that she might hear of it, and wonder 
why he did not come. 
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| sible obstacle in his way. He had to take 
possession of his property—so much of it as 
could be his before the death of the duch- 
essa. He had to manage firmly, but cour- 
teously, his dealings with the family of Lon- 
toria, with the expectations of which he had 
interfered so sadly. He had to curb and 
moderate Rospigliosi, who still conceived 
himself entitled to manage his young client’s 
affairs, and who, much elated by his tri- 
umph, was somewhat apt to conclude that 
every thing mast yield to the man who had 
gained the great Agostini cause. He had to 
show himself in public places, and to enter 
into the new world which opened its arms 
to receive him, in spite of the coldness of 
Prince Borgia and the Princess Coromila. 
Francisco made something of a sensation in 
the society which was so new to him, the 
secret of his power being, not so much his 
romantic story—for the Roman great ladies, 
like all other great ladies, were quite dis- 
posed to patronize and smile at the young 
hero suddenly raised to such an elevation, 
and whose head might naturally be supposed 
to swim a little, and feel the dizzying effect 
of that unusual height and atmosphere— 
but his pre-occupation, which entirely puz- 
zled his patrons. Francisco was not dizzy 
with his extraordinary change of circum- 
stances; he was not dazzled by the beauty, 
and the smiles, and the sweet flattery of in- 
terest which so many professed in him. He 
bore his honors with a gravity and uncon- 
sciousness which, more than any thing else 
could have done, impressed his countrymen. 
He was not a parvenu; he was apparently 
quite at his ease and unelated by his title 
and rank; the secret being simply that he 
was pre-occupied, his eyes bent towards an- 
other quarter, his thoughts not at lcisure to 
canvass the manner of his reception, or the 
effect his appearance produced. Monsig- 
nore, looking on, and finding it somewhat 
unnecessary to give himself all the trouble 
he had intended as social godfather of the 
new-comer, stood aside and wondered, and 
was pleased, and could not make it out, 
never thinking of the future little heretic 
duchessa, or any share she might have in 
the good manners of her lover. Rome mur- 
mured and rustled through all its feminine 
oracles the warmest approbation, by voice 
and gesture, of the young Agostini. The 
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And still they continued to put every pos- 








duchessa, hypochondriac and miserable, shut 
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up with her penance and her confessor, heard | 


in her dismal seclusion of the young man’s 
succes, and remembered with a tremble of 
strange attraction that one supreme moment 
in which his indignant youthful lips, pale 
with passion, had touched his mother’s 
hand. Even Teta heard of Don Francisco’s 
popularity, and did not wonder; while Fran- 
cisco kept up the charm of the whole, quite 
unwitting of the spell, by dreaming perpet- 
ually of an English little maiden at a win- 
dow looking out for her hero, and growing 
pale with wonder why he did not come. 
There are some circumstances in which 
mere necessity, often most unwillingly yield- 
ed to, does all for us that the most exquisite 
contrivance could have done. Business and 
Rospigliosi compelled Francisco to stay in 
Rome, where his pre-occupied heart and 
thoughts gained for him a place which his 
mere rank could not have attained; and 
just at the critical point when the lively 
Romans might have begun to tire of that 
pre-occupation, nature and youthful impetu- 
osity prevailed over Rospigliosi and his busi- 
nesses. The young man broke away out of 
his bonds in search of Lucy. He could not 
keep himself under control any longer. He 
went off suddenly, leaving that lively, bril- 
liant, gossiping world full of gossip and in- 
terest. Where had he gone to, the young 
paladin? Had he disappeared again’ into 
the unknown as suddenly as he came? 
Everybody, as one may suppose, was 
charmed with the new duke, who gave 
them so soon a second subject to talk and 
be curious about. Come back when he 
would, he had made his reputation. Though 
the great houses of Borgia and Coromila had 
not deigned to smile, everybody else did; 
and monsignore was satisfied. Was satis- 
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tainly have heard by this time, and by this 
time, doubtless, must have grown indig- 
nantly amazed at his delay—Francisco, with 
a retinue of servants proportioned to his dig- 
nity, embarked, all eager, impatient, and 
anxious, on that sea which respects neither 
dukes, heroes, nor lovers. Now she might 
indeed sit at her window, that little English 
maid. The road was long, to be sure, and 
the evening skics were wistful, but the true 
knight was on his way! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Francisco made all haste to Paris, travel- 
ling night and day—his eagerness and anx- 
iety only growing greater as he approached 
the termination of his cares, and all the usual 
train of passing fears and suggestions of 
evil, which always crowd to us when we are 
close to our object, thronging about his 
heart. In Paris he made a pause, half com- 
pulsory ; for the young lover did not of course 
prefer to appear travel-worn and over-fa- 
tigued before the lady of his love. He 
stopped to improve his toilette—to fit him- 
self better than he had as yet found time or 
inclination to do for the exigencies of his 
new rank. He was now alone for the first 
time since he came to his kingdom; nobody 
with him but new, strange, unfamiliar ser- 
vants, who had neither the power nor the 
privilege of recalling to him his former life 
—that life which had fallen away from him 
like a dream, yet had left him to his own 
consciousness, under the cover of his wealth 
and his dukedom, still Francisco the painter. 
His mind went back to that past time with 
a comfort and facility unknown to him while 
he lived under the eye of monsignore and 
the observation of the world. And Lucy 
was the star of that past: he could not think 
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fied, but shrugged his old shoulders, and! of her without remembering himself of his 
took snuff, and wondered within himself | light- hearted youth, when ‘he painted por- 
which might be the most vulnerable point | traits, and made copies, and lived cheerfully 
of the new heretic duchessa ; for, alas! the |in his fourth-floor apartment, and enjoyed 
new heretic duchessina, the little indomitable | himself with Roman temperance at his café, 
Lucy, was inevitable now; unless—a chance | before any splendid hopes came to distract 
which monsignore devoutly took into his |his life. But for these splendid hopes he 
consideration —the Madonna herself might | must have resigned himself to the necessity, 
graciously interpose. heeonrys and not to be conquered, of losing 

Meanwhile Francisco, thinking neither of | sight of that Signorina Inglese who had 


his succés, nor of his sponsor’s anxious re-| woke him out of the happy carelessness of 
gard, nor of the good-will of society which his youth: and must have consoled himself 
ke had been so fortunate in securing —of as he best could, up yonder in the Piazza of 

Trajan, in his harmless, useless, unprogres- 


nothing at all but Lucy, who must cer-| 








sive life—a Roman—nothing in the world 
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possible to him because he was a Roman, 
except the craft to which he had been 
trained, and the condition in which (as he 
supposed) he had been born; while the star 
which he called Lucia must have twinkled 
calm and distant above him, inaccessible as 
the heavens, light to some other eyes, but 
not to his. Now he was the temporary ten- 
ant of the finest rooms of a splendid Parisian 
hotel, his windows commanding those gay 
gardens of the Tuileries, with all the luxu- 
ries of that luxurious capital at his disposal, 
and soft-voiced obsequious attendants wait- 
ing on the lightest wishes of Monsieur le 
Duc. And he was going to seek his bride, 
going to claim Lucy, as she had bidden 
him! going proudly to lay the Agostini 
honors at the little Englishwoman’s feet! 
Francisco laughed to himself as he remem- 
bered his own rage at milord, and revenge- 
ful intentions of humiliating him. He had 
no desire to humiliate anybody now. If he 
could but get fairly upon that road which 
the little maid watched from her window! if 
he could but see her start of sweet surprise 
and pleasure when she perceived him on the 
way. 

Thinking thus, Francisco got up, out of 
pure restlessness, and, because it was not 
possible to ¢tart immediately on his further 
journcy, went languidly and dreaming down 
the stairs, to weary himself with a stroll 
through those fascinating Parisian streets. 
Somebody had just arrived at that palace of 
public entertainment—somebody who had 
come in a handsome plain travelling car- 
riage, at present unpacking before the door. 
Francisco cast a careless glance at the cozy 
English vehicle with the shawls and books 
and cushions, out of the midst of which the 
travellers had come—at the confused Eng- 
lish maid with a veil over her face, whom 
somebody drew aside out of the way of Mon- 
sieur le Duc as he sauntered to the door— 
and at the broad back of the courier, who 
was paying something or somebody at a lit- 
tle distance, and who, it occurred momen- 
tarily in passing to Francisco, presented at 
that distant view a contour not unlike the 
stout Roman build of Gaetano, Teta’s cou- 
rier-husband. It was quite possible it might | 
be Gaetano. Il duca resolved to ascertain | 
when he came back; in the mean time his 





own condition of excited suspense was not 
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favorable to curiosity. He sauntered tow- 
ards the Champs Elysées, remembering, in- 
dolently, perhaps with his old painter in- 
stinct, the soft half-round into which that 
shawl had dropped on the warm cushions of 
the carriage, dropped from some pair of 
dainty shoulders, all warm and light in its 
soft folds, with the books which had amused 
the traveller fallen under it. Somehow it 
haunted his memory that shawl. Some- 
body’s Lucy had thrown it off as she stepped 
out of that déle-a-téte carriage. Perhaps 
such a shawl and such a carriage might by 
and by help the Duchessa Agostini to bear 
the journey to her new home. 

He came back sooner than he had intended, 
vaguely interested. The broad-shouldered 
courier, with his black beard, jovial and 
ployglot, was standing on the steps at the 
great door, a well-known and justly prized 
individual, whom everybody was disposed 
to honor. If it had been a less personage 
than Monsieur le Duc, the warmly affectionate 
waiters who surrounded him would scarcely 
have given way, but they disappeared before 
the advance of Francisco. The courier 
looked up quickly to see who the illustrious 
stranger was, and with a sudden exclamation 
took off his hat, revealing the indisputable 
face of Gaetano. The greeting was warm 
on the side of Francisco, respectful on that 
of his old acquaintance. The duke conde- 
scended to give the last news of Teta and 
Cenci, and to ask where Gaetano and his 
‘party ” were going. With a smile which 
expanded his red good-humored lips out of 
his black beard, the courier told his some- 
what indifferent auditor, whose pre-occupied 
thoughts had wandered already, that he was 
in attendance upon some ladies, former 
lodgers of his wife, who were going to Rome. 
“ All for the Holy Week,” Francisco said 
languidly, and turned his eyes through the 
large dim hall towards the staircase which 
some one was descending. Nobody but a 
confused English waiting-woman, whose life 
was overcast by dread of a strange language 
and strange ‘‘ ways,” could have come drop- 
ping and stumbling after such a fashion 
down those great stairs. She saw Gaetana 
in the distance, and Gaetano was the only 


, hope of the distressed woman’s life; sorely 


conscious of the observation of waiting men 
and women, who smiled sweetly with French 
politeness at her awkwardness, she made her 
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way towards the courier who could speak 
everybody’s language. Francisco’s eye had 
traced the progress of this nervous doubtful 
figure, perhaps with some amusement, un- 
awares, for some time before he observed 
her features. When he did at last glance 
slightly down at her face, she was almost 
close to him, on her way to Gaetano, and at 
the same moment she raised her eyes to see 
who the stranger was. The result was a 
mutual start and recognition. ‘ La!” cried 
Reynolds, clasping her hands together on 
her breast. Then without another word she 
turned round and fled up-stairs again, wild 
with fright and eagerness. Francisco did 
not hear Gaetano’s explanation—scarccly 
knew what he was doing—saw only before 
him, a single step in advance, the flying 
figure of the waiting-woman, in pursuit of 
whom, with long, noiseless strides, he de- 
voured the way. He cried out, “ Where is 
Lucy ?” first in Italian, then in the scanty 
English he had learned; but he could not 
make sure that his voice had been audible 
in the extreme excitement of the moment. 
The woman at least did not stop to answer. 
She ran along the polished shining passages, 
and stumbled against the door of a sitting- 
room close to his own. The door burst 
open, the woman fell not fainting but breath- 
less, and out of her senses, into the room 
where somebody rose up startled. Fran- 
cisco, rushing after her, took no time to 
think of the privacy on which he intruded. 
He clutched at the fallen woman, put her on 
the nearest chair, and was in the room with 
his cry of *“* Lucy, Lucy!” before the startled 
somebody who had risen from the table had 
time to assail him. Lucy, Lucy! “ Lucia 
mia!” light of his eyes! Before he had 
got to the further end of the large room with 
his cry, and his searching eyes, and open 
arms, Lucy herself stood at a door waiting 
him, startled out of all her pretty proprie- 
ties and reiicences by that simple honest 
voice of love calling upon her, undoubting, 
eager, carcless of every thing but that she 
was there. Ile took possession of her with 
a shout of joy. He thought of no obstacles, 
nobody who could come between them, noth- 
ing that stood in the way; he felt no ex- 
planation necessary, never observed her 
black dress, nor thought of her companion, 


nor asked himself what she was doing here ; | 
only cried aloud in his youthful pride and | 
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delight as he caught out of the distance and — 


the silence which had so long hidden her 
from his sight, the little English Lucy of his 
dreams. 

The somebody by the table was an Eng- 
lish relation of Lucy’s, a reluctant chaperone 
going with that misguided young woman to 
find out her Roman lover, and endow him 
with herself and the fortune which grand- 
papa had left her when he died. That event 
had happened some months before, and 
Lucy, like her lover, had chafed with sad 
and restless impatience that she could not 
go at once to Rome to redeem her promise. 
She had not been waiting and watching at 
that window, but struggling, like himself, 
among baffling cares and friends, and won- 
dering, if Francisco had heard, what he would 
think of her? What they thought of each 
other now was not unsatisfactory. Lucy, 
perhaps, was a little disappointed that he 
had come to his fortune without any help 
of hers ; and certainly was horror-stricken to 
find that she had, in honest affectionate sim- 
plicity going to seek the young painter to 
whom she had been betrothed, walked into 
the arms of the Duke Agostini instead. 
Lucy’s unwilling chaperone, however, on 
the contrary, was much conciliated by Mon- 
sicur le Duc. She forgave that burst into 
her room, that total disregard of herself, 
that unreserved furor of lovemaking to his 
signoria, when she never could have forgiven 
it to Francisco the painter. Neither of the 
two travelling parties went further. Gay 
Paris, sparkling and sunshiny, had its at- 
tractions to the young people in their hey- 
day of happiness and youth; and Francisco, 
as it turned out, was in no special haste, 
having once secured her, to carry his bride 
to her home. 

So that it was not till some time later, 
when the old duchessa was dead, and that 
extraordinary link of mingled attraction and 
repulsion which subsisted between herself 
and her forsaken son had come to an end 
forever, that Francisco carried home the 
Lucia, the light of his eyes, who had chosen 
him in his poverty. But the wanderings of 
the two in the mean time in that ¢é¢e-ti-téte 
carriage, where the shawl had dropped from 
Lucy’s shoulders, were sufficiently agreeable 
wanderings; and the only individual who 
did any thing but smile to welcome the 
young people home to their bright Genzaro 
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villa was monsignore, who added to his con- | 
gratulations a secret sigh over that sweet | 
duchessina—little duchess, as they called | 
her with caressing tenderness—who, good | 
and pretty as she was, alas, was still a her- | 
tic! The sun shone upon dark-blue Nemi | 
—Nemi bluer than the skies; the autumn 
winds rustled through the famous avenue 
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of elms; Monte Cavo looked down blandly 
curious, with the cloud feathers in his cap; 
and even monsignore, though he sighed 
over the heretic, did not refuse to join in 
the universal congratulation which welcomed 
the Duchessa Lucia to the house where her 
husband was bern. 


OF AGOSTINI. 





Satine Strexetn or Sea Warer.—The 
Bulletin de la Société Geologique de France has 
recently published a curious paper, by Professor 
R. Thomassy, on the amount of salt contained 
in the sea under different latitudes. This new 
subject of research has just received a consider- 
able degree of development through the labors 
of Prof. Thomassy, who, in the pursuit of his 
object, has crossed the Atlantic several times in 
all directions, thus performing a voyage of nearly 
36,000 miles. ‘The determination of the degree 
to which sea water is impregnated with salt in 
different places is important, both because it ex- 
ercises an influence over the existence and prop- 
agation of various marine species, and because 
it may furnish mariners with useful indications 
of certain contingencies worthy of attention. In 
northern latitudes, for instance, a diminution in 
the degree of saturation will warn the navigator 
of the breaking up of ice in the polar regions, 
or else it will inform him of the proximity of 
land. For his observations Thomassy has em- 
ployed the arecometer of Beaumé, the most con- 
venient instrument of all, since it merely con- 
sists of a glass ball with a graduated tube 
attached to it, which, by sinking more or less 
into the liquid to be experimented on, denotes 
its degree of saturation. Assuming this instru- 
ment to be so graduated as to denote the liquid 
it displaces in sinking, by thousandth parts to 
every tenth degree, Thomassy’s experiments 
show that the salt contained in the water of the 
Atlantic, taken at the surface, and at a distance 
from islands, continents, and the ice of the polar 
regions, is represented by a minimum of four de-, 
grees, which, ander the evaporating influence of 
the trade winds and a tropical sun, it mav rise 
to 4.40 dearees. Atthe mouths of rivers subject 
to the tides of the ocean, the areometer, or halo- 
meter, as we call it in the present instance, marks 
three degrees at high tide, the ebb making it fall 
at least one degree (the more the instrument 
sinks the less is the salt contained in the water). 
Along the coast subject to the influence of riv- 
ers, the instrument, according as there is flow 
or ebb, oscillates between 2.49 and 3.50 degrees, 
but may rise to 3.80 in southern laitudes. The | 
_ Gulf Stream marks 3.90. 





Ons of the best books of the year, in a critical 
and belle-letter point of view, has just been pub- 
lished by the Longmans. It is entitled “ Polit- 
ical Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” and is edited and annotated by Mr. 
W. Walker Wilkins, a gentleman of whom we 
never heard before, but one who bids fair to 
make a mark in antiquarian scholarship. The 
field of literature from which his selections have 
been drawn is but little known to the general 
reader—Percy, Ellis, and other popular histori- 
ans of English poetry having comparatively neg- 
lected it—but it is a rich one, as his excellent 
volumes show. They contain about one hun- 
dred and twenty political ballads, the majority 
of which are new to the present race of readers. 
These ballads have been gleaned from rare old 
broadsides, single sheets, MSS. and contempo- 
rary journals, and occasionally selected from 
searce books, published towards the end of the 
seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. They are arranged chronologically 
—the first one, “The Organ’s Echo,” directed 
against Laird, being dated 1641; the last, ‘The 
Secret Expedition,’ a satirical medley about 
Admiral Hawke and Generals Mordaunt and 
Conway, 1757, a period of one hundred and 
sixteen years, embracing eight reigns, trom that 
of Charles I. to that of George Il. ‘The best of 
these political poems—the most poetical, that is 
—were written in the reign of the first-named 
monarch, and refer, of course, to the civil wars 
between him and the Parliament, the old story 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads.—N. Y. World. 


Tne late Robert A. Vaughan’s remarkable 
book, LZours with the Mystics, has been some time 
out of print. A new edition, revised and aug- 
mented by the author, has now appeared. The 
new matter amounts to about fifty pages, and he- 
longs mainly to the sixth chapter of the book 
which treats of “ German Mysticism in the Four- 
teenth Century.” It is designed in part as a re- 
ply to criticisms which seemed to call for some 
such explanation, and, in part, that points 
touched upon elsewhere might be given with 
more fulness. 
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CHINESE AFFAIRS. 


AFFAIRS. 
of the war. The fact is, we have been saved 
as by fire. A former attempt to march on 


Pekin terminated in a humiliating defeat, 


A CutnEsE Treaty seems to have been | and in the second we have found our adver- 


agreed upon, but it has not been necessary, 
apparently, to resort to any of the expedi- 
ents which have been recently pressed on the 
English government and Lord Elgin. Pekin 
has not been handed over to the Tae-pings, 
no preparations were probably made for hold- 
ing the city through the winter, and, though 
there seems to have been some difficulty in 
ascertaining the now too certain fate of the 
Times’ correspondent, it has not been nec- 
essary to adopt the extreme measure of pull- 
ing down the capital of China house by house. 
The writer who triumphs over his “ habitual 
revilers,” over ‘“ ma and military critics,” 
and over the “ Sinologues,” because he alone 
has consistently advocated an advance to 
Pekin, should remember that his advice has 
been interspersed with the wild suggestions 
we have enumerated. Anybody who takes 





saries so nearly a match for us that the brav- 
est men in the army are not ashamed to at- 
tribute our success to the accident which 
placed us in the possession of the Arm- 
strong artillery. Arrived at Pekin, the 
| leaders of the expedition must have found 
|themselves in considerable embarrassment ; 
and it will probably be seen that nothing 
but Lord Eigin’s diplomatic skill, seconded 
by the ignorance of the Chinese function- 
|aries as to our power and resources, has pre- 
vented the necessity of a hasty retreat to the 
‘sea. The presumptuous confidence of the 
‘imperial government in its picked Tartar 
| troops and skilful Tartar general has prob- 
ably been exchanged for an equally un- 
founded estimate of the irresistible might 
of the allies, and the emperor has thus been 


|induced to abandon the incalculable advan- 





the trouble to look at a map is equal to rec- | tage he had gained through his withdrawal 
ommending that a British army should land | from the capital. There docs not seem to 
in the Gulf of Pechele and march on Pekin. | be the faintest doubt that, if he had stayed 
The great city looks such a little way from |on the other side of the Great Wall, the 
the coast that everybody who thinks it clear | English and French must have very shortly 
that where there is water ships can sail, and | made their way back again to their ships. 
that where there is land troops can advance, | Amid the strange scarcity of information 
is sure to be of opinion that it is as easy to which prevails as to the physical phenom- 
get to Pekin as to Hounslow. No objection | ena of those latitudes, there was still much 
could be offered to such a project except that | trustworthy evidence that, in a few weeks 
nothing can be called easy of which we are |from the period at which our news left, the 


entirely ignorant. The doubts which have | whole Gulf of Pechele would become liquid 
almost universally been felt as to the issue 


mud; and Sir John Herschel, by the simple 
of the expedition were founded on the con- | statement of the fact that the winter temper- 
sciousness of ignorance, and every thing | ature of Pekin sometimes falls to two de- 


which has occurred since the attempt was 
first made has shown the wisdom of doubt. 
The allies have succeeded, but neither the 
course, the means, nor the nature of their 
success has borne the least relation to the 
predictions hazarded at home. Whenever 
the progress of the armies was interrupted, 
or the posture of affairs threatened a mis- 
carriage, a multitude of suggestions wer? 
instantly offered by the most confident of 


contemporary writers at China, all of them | 


preposterous enough to show how little ad- 
vantage was enjoyed by those who careiully 
Ict us see that they pretended to special lo- 
cal knowledge of the country over those who 


candidly confessed that they were entirely. 


at sea. ‘The way to prove a real superiority 
was not simply to assert that Pekin must be 
atiacked, but to do justice to the impedi- 
ments which stood in the way of success, 
and to point out, with some approach to cor- 
rectness, the mode in which they would be 
overcome. 

The vanity of political soothsayers must 
not be permitted to obscure the true lesson 


grees, had virtually decided the question of 
‘its continued occupation. But our good for- 
‘tune has prevailed. In the very nick of 
time we have obtained our treaty, not by 
/restoring the Ming dynasty, not by pulling 
down the city, but through the mistaken 
“opinion of our resources which the Chinese 
jhave taken up. The true moral of all this 
is, that there must be no more Chinese wars. 
|They were always distant, expensive, and 
abhorrent to the moral sense, and they ail 
‘had proved to be extremely difficult and 
dangerous. The Chinese are learning of us 
With the utmost rapidity. European ideas 
had, to a certain extent, presided over the 
construction of the Takoo forts, and Euro- 
pean guns were captured inside them. Next 
|time it will perhaps be found that an ingen- 
‘ious people has comprehended the princi- 
| ples of Vauban; and, as to rifled cannon, we 
| believe that, as the British government has 
not come to terms with Mr. Whitworth, his 
services will soon be at the disposal cf any- 
body who can pay for them. Let it be re- 


peated, there must be no more of these 
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wars; and there are just two principal ways 
of preventing them. ‘The first is, to bestow 
the utmost care on the treaty, to have noth- 
ing in it which is ambiguous or conditional, 
and to stipulate for nothing which previous 
experience proves the Chinese government 
not to have the power of conceding. The 
other is to make up our minds to disregard 
the howlings of Hong-Kong. In the days 
of the old East India Company’s monopoly, 
if the superintendents who managed the fac- 
tories at Canton had quarrelled with the lo- 
cal authorities (which they never happened 
to do), their masters, the Company, would 
have paid the expenses of the consequent 
war. ‘The present race of Anglo-Chinese 
traders have invented the art of making im- 
mense profits at the expense of the English 
tax-payer, by disdainfully defying the prej- 
udices of the Chinese, and then requiring 
the English government to interpose in the 
inevitable quarrel. If, as is to be hoped, the 
terms secured by Lord Elgin include the 
establishment of a British Mission at Pekin, 
there will be incalculable gain in having the 
minister completcly separated from these lit- 
tle local societies, to which a war, with its 
excitement, and its contracts, is the most 
agreeable of cpisodes in a monotonous ex- 
istence. 

The story of the sufferings undergone by 
the two unfortunate gentlemen who were 
first known to have perished during their 
captivity has been read throughout the coun- 
try with the deepest pity and indignation, 
and has added tenfold to the general pain 
with which the latest telegraphic news from 
Russia has been read. Lord Elgin is too 
well acquainted with the exigencies of pub- 
lic opinion in England to have concluded a 
treaty without the fullest assurances that his 
interference had been too late to save the pris- 
oners who were still unaccounted, and we 
fear it must be taken for granted that they 
are irrecoverably lost. Meantime, the bar- 
barity practised by the Tartar soldiery and 
the Chinese populace is one among a score 
of reasons for dissenting from the belicf 
which some persons seem to hold, that we 
can bully the Chinese into civilization. The 
effects of a thousand years of moral cultiva- 
tion entirely unlike that of Western Europe 
are not to be obliterated by a campaign of a 
few weeks. A people which inflicts death 
and torture, nay, which even consents to 
suffer them, for the most trivial causes, will 
not easily be made to understand that vehe- 
ment resentment which personal outrage ex- 
cites in a European. ‘The stipulations of the 
new treaty for power to be granted to Euro- 
peans of travelling in the interior of China 
will, on this ground, deserve the utmost at- 
tention in Kngland; for, valuable as the 
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privilege of visiting the middle provinces 
may be, if confined to proper occasions and 
proper persons, it will be a perpetual danger 
if it allows an indiscriminate crowd of Cives 
Romani to wander from city to city on the 
faith of being everywhere protected by Brit- 
ish power. In obtaining undisturbed liberty 
of movement, even for a limited number of 
persons, the Chinese functionaries will prob- 
ably have to strain all the powers of admin- 
istration to the utmost. It will be mere 
folly to require them to infuse a second na- 
ture into their countrymen, by teaching them 
to treat every chance European as he ex- 
pects to be treated in Europe. 





From The Saturday Review, 22 Dec. 
THE REFORMS OF THE NAPOLEONS. 


“ QuI a regné un moment, aime a regner 
pour toujours,” says Corneille, and history 
records few cases which are exceptions to 
the rule. The man who has tasted the 
sweets of absolute power and spontaneously 
descends to the rank of a Constitutional rul- 
er, is either a very far-sighted or a very un- 
worldly character. Sylla returned unsolic- 
ited to the station and the pursuits of a 
simple citizen, because he was fonder of 
pleasure than of power, and his love of 
sensual enjoyment and of literary ease sur- 
vived even hisambition. Augustus restored 
the forms of political liberty to Rome with 
no other view than that of concentrating in 
his own person all the powers of the state, 
and flinging a garb of political decency over 
his tacit usurpations. Napoleon I. bestowed 
on France a Constitution as a last desperate 
bribe to secure her adhesion when the world 
had turned against him, and, despite the 
conversations of St. Heiena, we may well 
question whether the gift was made in sin- 
cerity and good faith. If the present em- 
peror has entered indeed upon a new course, 
and is willing, by his own act, to limit his 
authority, he has done what proves him to 
be wiser in his generation than the ordinary 
run of despots. 

The truth is that he is a man who reads 
history, and profits by its teaching, The 
last time that a Napoleon gave representa- 
tive institutions to France, the gift came too 
late. For ten years Napoleon I. had gov- 
erned with an iron rod, had levied. taxes and 
soldiers at his will, silenced the Legislature, 
and corrupted and enslaved the. press, with- 
out dreaming of any necessity for reforming 
his system. When he fell, he fell partly 
because Europe was weary of Napolconism, 
but chietly because France was. weary too, 
The intellectual classes. were tired of being 
oppressed, commercial, men were exhausted 
by continual wars, and the masses, had found 
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out at last that intermittent decimation was 
a heavy price to pay for the maintenance of 
the principle of social equality. The empire 
had made bitter enemies of men like Lafay- 
ette and Lanjuinais, who, however incapa- 
ble of controlling a revolution permanently, 
were men whose names lend respectability 
to a cause at critical moments. On the em- 
peror’s return from Elba, all was changed. 
His only chance was to accept the change 
as he found it, and that chance proved una- 
vailing. ‘The concessions which a sense of 
imminent danger forced from him were des- 
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The mo- 
| tives upon which he acts are known to few 
besides himself, and are probably mixed. 
He may possibly have been influenced by 
the advice of good counsellors, or moved by. 
the calculation of the chances which lie hid- 


{integral portion of their liberties. 


den in the future. He may be planning 
some vigorous enterprise upon the Conti- 
nent, and anxious to strengthen his hands 
at home in order that he may be strong 
abroad. Lastly, he may have taken warn- 
| ing by the past, and determined that the 
second empire at least shall not be lost for 








tined to be uscless. France, dismayed by the | want of timely caution. Whatever be his 
prospect of the storm that was about to break | motives, the spectacle is an interesting one. 
along her frontiers, heard with incurious apa- | For the second time in this century a Na- 
thy of promised reforms and constitutional | poleon promulgates a Constitution which 


privileges. The allusive solemnities of the 
Champ de Mai, which in 1790 might have 
suited the temper of the nation, seemed 
strange and unnatural in 1815. It was no 
time to talk of representative assemblics and 
trial by jury amid the noise of armies gather- 
ing from all quarters of the world ; and those 
who listened at all to such imperial profes- 
sions listened only with indignant incredu- 
lity. The Contrat Social of the Champ de 
Mai was post-dated by at least ten years. 
Men felt that. the relative position of the 
empire and of France was to be decided on 
a different field. Caesar had come to be 
reconciled to the Senate after the hour of 
reconciliation was past. Tarquin had closed 
with the offer of the Sibyl, but closed with 
it too late. On the eve of battle, the man 


| seems inconsistent with the spirit of Napo- 
\leonism. Granting that the concessions are 
made bond fide, is the particular compromise 
between freedom and absolutism which they 
represent a practicable one? Is it possible 
to combine Liberal institutions with a Na- 
poleon on the throne? What would sucha 
state of things mean, and to what must it 
ultimately lead ? 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
|that the situation of Napoleon III. in 1860 
differs widely from the situation of the first 
emperor in 1815. The reformers of M. 
| Persigny have not to encounter the same 
/external obstacles as those which rendered 
|nugatory the Acte Additionnel ef M. Benja- 
min Constant. The present monarch of 
France is seated firmly on the throne—he is 








who summoned to his councils the ghost of} not grappling with superhuman difficulties 
constitutional liberty, in her estranged looks | in order to reseat himself after absence and 
might have read the sentence of his coming exile. His subjects are prepared to receive 


fall. Evoked at the last moment from the 
tomb, her exiled shade appeared but just in 
time to preside over the scene of disaster 
and retribution that completed the annals of 
that reign. 

Since his accession, the main idea of Na- 
poleon Til. has been to develop the policy, 
but above all things to avoid the errors, of 
his uncle. ‘To prevent a European coalition 
and areturn to the alliances of 1815, was 
his first object ; and by a succession of cun- 
ningly contrived wars, and still more cun- 
ningly contrived peaces, he has staved off a 
European coalition for ten years. But at 
home, meanwhile, the second empire has 
been a mere repetition of the tyranny of the 
first. If Louis Napoleon had fallen from his 
throne a month ago, the invectives of the 


. 


Scnatus Consultum of April 5, 1814, would | 
have applied with equal force and truth as 
a description of the enormitics of his rule. 
At last the inscrutable despot who unites 
something of the administrative power of 
Augustus to all the craftiness of ‘Tiberius, 
has determined to restore to his subjects an 


what he promises with gratitude, not to re- 
| ject it forthwith as inadequate and unsatis- 
‘factory. Europe is not gathering herself 
\for a struggle against France, for Europe, 
{though disquicted and suspicious, is divided 
}against herself. Louis Napoleon, is then, 
|in a critical, not ina desperate, position. It 
is not even certain that the reforms he is 
about to introduce are necessary for his im- 
mediate safety. If he fails in his project of 
'modifying his own despotism, it will not be 
| because he has allowed the fit opportunity 
for doing so to slip unheeded past him, but 
because his plans in themselves are chimer- 
‘ical. At first sight it is not clear that they 
are so of necessity. A strong and half irre- 
sponsible government, based upon popular 
|institutions, is a practical form of govern- 
ment after all. As far as theory goes, there 
/is perhaps no insurmountable obstacle to the 
| existence of imperial traditions and republi- 
can institutions in one and the same country. 
| But Napoleonism is not ordinary despot- 
‘ism. It is despotism and something more. 
Its characteristic feature is not so much that 
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it subjects France to the will of a single man, 
as that the man to whose will it subjects her 
is a Napoleon. Its authority depends on the 
popular fibre which it incorporates with it- 
self as well as on its military prestige and 
its bold foreign policy. A Napoleon is like 
a Dictator of ancient Rome—a temporary 
and somewhat desperate resource, adopted 
in times of urgency, and to be laid aside 
again, if the Republic is healthy, when the 
storm is overpast. It is the mission of that 
imperial house to moderate and to cajole 
revolution, and to steer the state firmly and 
unscrupulously through straits in which a 
more honest or a less adventurous pilotage 
would end in shipwreck. Napoleonism is, 
in the opinion even of its admirers, a vio- 
lent remedy for violent disorders. When 
the emergency is over, the need for the ex- 
ceptional régime will be gone; and so it is 
natural to Napoleonism not to be permanent 
but intermittent. The anxiety which its two 
great representatives have consistently ex- 
hibited as to the fate of their heirs and suc- 
cessors and the prospects of their dynasty, 
shows that they at least are aware of this 
peculiarity in their tenure of power. On the 
other hand, they have been left the consol- 
ing thought that, if France is likely at in- 
tervals to expel the breed trom her frontiers, 
she is likely also, at longer intervals, to in- 
vite them of her own free pleasure to return. 

If such be indeed the case, a limited Na- 
poleonic régime is no more logical or possi- 
ble than a limited Dictatorship. The ex- 
pression is self-contradictory, and condemns 
itself. A Napoleon on the throne means 
silence in the Senate and the Legislature 
and self-denial in the country and the press 
—a firm will to govern, and a cheerful readi- 
ness toobey. Alter the condition of theem- 
pire, and what distinguishes it from all other 
autocracies exists no longer. The régime 
which would be inaugurated instead would 
be a strange one. For parliamentary de- 
liberations which at any moment may be 
closed by the ispe dixit of the monarch are 
of little value. It is useless to make the 
Legislature responsible to the people, un- 
less the electric chain of liberty is completed, 
and the executive is made responsible to the 
Legislature. We must assume, then, that 
the responsibility of the executive is bond 
fide part of the imperial plan, unless the 
plan is altogether illusory. But if the ex- 
ecutive is to reflect the opinions of the peo- 
ple’s representatives, how is the present dyn- 
asty to show its superiority to all others? 
Its sole superiority must lie in its strength 
to resume at any moment the abandoned 
reins of power, and to suspend pro tempore, 
if need be, the new Constitution. Thus its 
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sword of Damocles. Deputies would delib- 
erate, and journalists would discuss, with a 
sense of a destiny that overruled all things, 
and under terrible uncertainty as to the mo- 
ment at which its fiat might be launched 
upon their heads. Such a legislative as- 
sembly would be—what seemed to Burke the 
most monstrous combination in the world— 
half a legislative body, and half a council of 
state. At first it is conceivable that they 
might not be brought into violent conflict 
with the chief of the nation, for the Liberals 
of Paris seem disposed to accept the late 
changes in the same spirit in which they may 
be presumed to have been made. But po- 
litical gratitude does not last for many years, 
and the battle would at last begin. The 
chief of the nation would pronounce his un- 
alterable decision on some point at issue, 
and would expect the question to be then 
and there laid aside. If a struggle ensued, 
it would be like Homeric conflicts, in which 
the gods descend to battle with men, armed 
with the panoply of superior strength and 
divinearmor. Warfare on such terms being 
impracticable, France would be taught the 
bitter lesson that representative institutions 
under a Dictator are not representative in- 
stitutions at all. The concessions of Napo- 
leon III. in such a case would seem as valu- 
able as the abdication of the great Roman, 
who, in the privacy of his unofficial life, still 
retained suflicient power to put his enemies 
to death. 

The truth is that the Constitution which 
M. de Persigny is attempting at this mo- 
ment to inaugurate, is not part and parcel 
of the Napoleonic idea—it is an afterthought 
which has been engrafted upon it. All his 
life Louis Napoleon has been a democrat 
and an imperialist at once—he has never 
till now been a believer in constitutional 
government. There was as little sympathy 
between Louis Blane and the prisoner of 
Tam, there is as little now between the em- 
peror and all republican politicians, as there 
was between Napoleon I. and Carnot. ‘The 
Idee Napoléonienne itself, however sentimen- 
tal and paradoxical, is an idea, which has 
succeeded after all. But this new develop- 
ment of it, which does not properly belong 
to it, is a violation of all logic. A despot is 
practically wise in advocating universal suf- 
frage, however inconsistent in the eyes of 
theorists his principles may be; but a des- 
pot can never sincerely advocate a free 
press and a free Parliament without pro- 
nouncing sentence against himself. Napo- 
leonism means, and until now has been in- 
terpreted by Napoleon III. to mean, the 
suspension of parliamentary government. 
What he intends that it should mean here- 


duty would be to fulfil the functions of the | after it is more difficult to say. 
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There is, indeed, one step the result of 
which perhaps would be at once to restore 
valuable fragments of her ancient liberties 
to France, and to strengthen the emperor’s 
dynasty for some time to come. A sweep- 
ing measure of decentralization might, con- 
ceivably enough, effect both ends. A de- 
cided increase of provincial and municipal 
life on the other side of the channel would 
be a change the full consequence of which 
nobody can fully calculate. That it would 
prolong the lease of power which the present 
imperial family holds, is by no means im- 
probable. 

From The Saturday Review, 22 Dec. 
THE POPE’S EXCHEQUER. 

ON one point, popes have never pretended 
to be differently constituted from ordinary 
mortals. We cannot recall to mind that, in 
virtue of its spiritual peculiarities, the court 
of Rome ever professed to be able to dis- 
pense with coin. On the contrary, it must 
be allowed that pecuniary considerations 
have formed a wonderfully large item in the 
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we ought to be able to arrive at a tolerably 
correct conclusion as to the probable con- 
tinuance of the uncompromising resistance 
now offered by the court of Rome. 

Before the dismemberment of its territory, 
the papal government possessed a revenue 
of upwards of $14,500,000 Roman—equal 
to full £3,200,000. Of this, the interest of 
the debt was acknowledged to absorb $5,- 
000,000, or rather more than one-third. The 
residue notoriously proved, in most years, 
inadequate to the expenditure. From 1849 
to 1858 the official balance-sheet invariably 
confessed to a deficit which in some years 
amounted to $2,000,000. Consequently, the 
papal government appeared periodically in 
the money market in search of loans. The 
extent of these operations it is, however, im- 
possible to ascertain with precision. In the 
first place, the accounts of the Roman gov- 
ernment are in inextricable confusion, of a 
piece with the slipshod slovenliness of its 
whole administration. In the second place, 
it is known that the debt represented by 
formal loans does not cover the engagements 


motives that have impelled the successors of | contracted by the pope’s exchequer. When 
St. Peter to their fiercest and most famous | pressed for money, the papal government 
exhibitions of political energy. Large es-|has had recourse to a clandestine issue of 
tablishments impose large outlay; and the ; bonds, which really are mere notes of hand, 
bishop of Rome, in expanding into a cosmo- ‘but have been secretly introduced into the 
politan pope, has found himself necessarily market in a shape to identify them with or- 
exposed to charges which require absolutely | dinary stock. ‘I'he knowledge of such prac- 
a iniwe stock of genuine money. For all | tices adds inevitably to the want of confi- 
the argumentation of devout faith has never | dence attaching to pontifical estimates, and 
yet been able to infuse into notes the intrin- | Increases anatural suspicion as to their truth- 
sic qualities of coin, or to persuade the stub- | fulness. The persons who knowingly as- 
born obduracy of creditors or contractors to | sisted in the operation did so on the calcula- 
be content with an unlimited supply of elab- | tion that, before allowing itself to be reduced 
orately endorsed paper in the room of cash | to insolvency, the pope’s government would 
payments. With these two classes—with | certainly turn to account the Church prop- 
whom, as long as it pretends to temporal | ¢rty, which was estimated at from $85,000,- 
sovereignty, the papacy must always have 000 to $90,000,000 in the Roman States ; 
to deal—it has at this moment an especially | for it did not occur to them as a possible 
large amount of business to transact. Money , contingency that the pope might be left 
must, therefore, be just now a more than | alone with his liabilities, and the assets pass 
ordinarily important object to the politicians | Into the possession of hostile hands. To 
of the Vatican. Indeed, on stripping what | this underhand system of borrowing the pon- 
is called the papal question of extraneous | tifical government had recourse, until the 
matter, we find it shrink virtually within the | 1mmense Increase in expenditure consequent 
compass of a financial problem. The pope ; upon the wailike policy adopted last spring, 
bas irrevocably declared his resolution nei- obliged it to seek a formal loan upon a scale 
ther t» abdicate his temporal sovereignty nor | beyond what could be furnished by the drib- 
to hold it on any other footing than that of | lets of private transaction. 

absolute independence. He has proclaimed | i The official estimates admitted the extraor- 
it to be incompatible with his dignity as pon- | dinary charges for General Lamoricitre’s 
tiff to accept subsidies from foreign govern- , army to have at that period embarrassed the 
ments. To make good the defiant attitude }exchequer with a monthly deficit of half a 
he has assumed, the pope consequently relies | million of dollars. It is impossible to put at 
solely on resources either to be drawn from | less than six months the term during which 
the small dominion which he still retains, | this drain upon its coffers continued ; and 
or to be contributed as free offerings by the this would give an aggregate deficit of $3,- 
faithful. If we can, therefore, satisfy our- 900,000. It must be premised that we do 
selyes as to the amount of these resources, not vouch for the accuracy of this estimate. 
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Competent persons affirm the expenditure 
to have been much in excess of it; and it is 
certain that it cannot have been below this 
sum, which we take merely because, as sup- 
plied by the Roman government, it must 
furnish the calculation the most favorable to 
its interests. The pope’s exchequer, accord- 
ing to the confession of its own functionaries, 
must consequently have incurred an outlay of | 
at least $3,000,000 above the amount of ex- 
penditure which it had been calculated would 
be just balanced by the receipt of the whole 
ordinary revenue from the territories for- 
merly under the pope’s sway. Ever since 
midsummer, 1859, however, all income has 
ceased from the Romagna. Without mak- 
ing allowance for some extraordinary charges 
which the pope’s government assumed at) 
the moment of this event, the loss incurred | 
through it by the exchequer must necessarily | 
have amounted, at least, to the share which | 
this province usually contributed to the gen- 
eral revenue. This share, in round num- 
bers, is estimated at $5,000,000. Since last | 
August, the pope’s finances have been af-| 
fected with a yet more grievous blow. The) 
Piedmontese invasion dispossessed him of 
Umbria and the Marches before he had 
gathered more than a half-year’s taxation, 
which may be put at $3,000,000. This event 
has had, moreover, the most injurious effect 
upon the revenue of the province still under 
pontifical rule, which used to be reckoned at 
$3,000,000 for the whole year. A large pro- 
portion of this sum was derived from the 
customs dues to Civita Vecchia. But the} 
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of it has been now taken—we believe, mostly 
in Belgium and France. The brokers in 
Paris have, however, quite lately sequestered 
the last instalment—5,000,000f.—as security 
for the due payment of interest. The last 
published account of contributions puts this 
amount at $1,500,000. Large sums have, 
however, since come in, and we think we 
may venture to estimate their present amount 
at $2,000,000, or 10,000,000f. These two 
sources together would therefore furnish the 
papal exchequer with 55,000,000f., or $11,- 
000,000, which, added to the $6,000,000 of 
revenue before mentioned must bring the 
pope’s treasure to $17,000,000 as the total 
of what we can discover it to be posgible to 
derive from known and ascertainable quar- 
ters. Now, it is mathematically clear that 
this sum, balanced against an expenditure 
of $18,000,000, will still leave a deficit of a 
million, with which the pope’s government 
will have to enter upon a year when, for ter- 
ritorial revenue, it will be restricted to a 
province which in the most flourishing times 
produced merely $3,000,000, and when, any- 
how, it will have to deal with the item of at 
least $5,000,000 for interest. 

It would be natural to expect that pros- 
pects, as far as we can decipher them, so 
very discouraging, should have had the ef- 
fect of modifying, if not the spirit, at least 
the scale, of the no-surrender policy pursued 
by the Vatican. Even the most thoughtless 
of spendthrifts cannot help becoming touched 
with some notions of retrenchment on find- 
ing himself drifted within pointblank range 
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trade of that port was destroyed at a blow! of writs and jails. There is not the slightest 
when the extension of Piedmontese author-| symptom of any revulsion of the kind in 
ity up to Viterbo admitted the population of Rome. The pope’s government is desisting 
Umbria to the benefits of its fighter tariff. from none of the expenditure in which it has 
In consequence, this lucrative source of been indulging. New levics are being raised 
profit has been painfully diminished, while at great cost, and armaments are being car- 
the general poverty of the district defies the | ried to perfection. Quite recently, the war 
ingenuity of fiscal extortion. Even the city | office gave an order for cannon to the value 
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of Rome has never contributed any thing to | 
the coffers of the state after defraying its | 
municipal budget. We are, therefore, un- | 
able to see how the most favorable calcula- | 
tions can avoid leading to the conclusion | 
that the engagements of the pope’s exchequer | 
oblige it to meet during the course of 1860, | 
with half a year’s income from Umbria and 
the Marches, and the year’s revenue from 
the Comarca—in all, $6,000,000 at the out- 
side—an expenditure which, at the very 
Icast, must have added an extra charge of 
$3,900,000 to the $14,500,000 of the ordi- 
nary budget. Now, to assist in making 
good this appalling deficit, the holy see has 
had recourse to two extraordinary resources 
—a public loan and a public appeal for con- 
tributions to the faithful. The loan was for 
50,000,000f., or $10,000,000, and the whole 


of 300,000f. Moreover, all calls have been 
met punctually, and the money-market, with 
its highly sensitive instincts, is free from the 
symptoms which never fail to indicate an 
approach to bankruptcy. Coin is as plen- 
tiiul as ever, and its price is not above the 
customary rate. With such a spectacle be- 
fore us, it is impossible to resist the infer- 
ence that the known resources of the holy 
see do not constitute its whole fortune—that 
it must have at its disposal some secret hoard 
to which it trusts for supplies. Improbable 
as such an idea may seem, it is undoubtedly 
shared in by persons best qualified to ob- 
serve the transactions of the pontifical treas- 
ury. The source of the money is a mystery, 
but shrewd and practical people are of opin- 
ion that the pope is master of a treasure, 
which some amongst. them put at $12,000,- 
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000. This will certainly render intelligible 
much which otherwise it baffles comprehen- 
sion to explain, and many things seem un- 
doubtedly to corroborate the correctness of 
this impression. If it becomes difficult to 
avoid believing in the existence of such a 
secret fund, it must be a point of grave in- 
terest to ascertain how far its sources may 
be of a nature to flow on in lasting abun- 
dance. All that the fanatical adherents of 
the Vatican venture distinctly to affirm is, 
that the holy see is absolutely secured by 
funds in hand from all financial difficulties 
up to next spring. Indeed, it seems to us 
out of the question to conceive the existence 
of resources adequate to maintain for an in- 
definite period the court of Rome with its 
present immense establishment and its pres- 
ent enormous liabilities. Some Roman Cath- 
olic churches, as that in Hungary, have in- 
deed immense possessions, but then they 
are not particularly well disposed to sacri- 
fice their property to the cause of the tem- 
poral papacy, while the assistance of states 
in their corporate capacity has been solemnly 
repudiated by the pontiff. Unless, there- 
fore, there lies somewhere in a corner of the 
world a treasure for the especial use of the 
Church, magically hidden to all profane 
eyes, We may expect to see the pope come 
to the end of his present stock of money 
some day more or less close at hand, when 
he will either have ingloriously to surren- 
der, or, if still stubbornly inclined, to re- 
move into humbler lodgings than the Vati- 
can. 

Meanwhile, in a solemn appeal, the pope 
has called upon the faithful to come to his 
support by additional and regular contribu- 
tions. Accordingly, within the last few 
weeks, a systematic movement has been set 
on foot with the view of instituting through- 
out Catholic Christendom a continued vol- 
untary tax towards the maintenance of the 
yapacy in Rome. The collection of this new 
i of Peter’s Pence is certainly being pro- 
moted with great energy, and, if one can 





trust the reports of partisans, is already at- 
tended with astonishing success. Every | 
chapel is to be converted into a standing re- | 
ceiving-office for dues, and lagging zeal is | 
to be kept up to the requisite point by dom- | 
iciliary visits. It is useless to speculate at | 
this moment on the correctness of anticipa- | 
tions as to the proceeds of this free offering. | 
A very little time must suflice to establish 

how far the pope will really be relieved by | 
it from all future anxiety on the score of | 
money, as is confidently affirmed by san- | 
guine partisans. It is enough to know that | 
there is no ground to think it probable that 

Pius IX. may be obliged to decamp for at. 
least some months to come, through want of | 
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proper supplies. The confidence exhibited 
on this score in the Vatican is so calm and 
consistent that it cannot be due to affecta- 
tion, especially just now on the eve of heavy 
payments for interest on the public debt. 
We confess ourselves at a loss to lay our 
finger on the exact sources which have been 
able to supply the immense sums that must 
have flowed into the pope’s exchequer ; but, 
in the presence of all that has occurred—of 
the undiminished abundance of coin, and 
the undeviating persistence in enormous, 
often wilful, expenditure—we are unable not 
to believe in their existence. It deserves 
observation, also, that the papal govern- 
ment is embarked in engagements which 
preclude the possibility of immediate re- 
trenchment. ‘The military establishment 
which is being sedulously set on foot by 
Merode, with a munificent contempt for 
economy, must at all events, be a charge 
upon the exchequer for the whole of 1861. 
At the same time by its own act, the pontii- 
ical government finds itself in a particularly 
unfavorable position for tampering with the 
public debt—a measure of relief to which 
pinched governments are often weil disposed 
to have recourse. For, during the last ten 
years, by an arbitrary stretch of authority, 
it has been enjoined upon religious commu- 
nities in the Papal States to invest as much 
as possible of their disposable property in 
papal stock. Thus more than two-thirds 
of the pope’s debt is now probably owing to 
ecclesiastical foundations, which must be, if 
not absolutely ruined, at least materially in- 
jured, by his insolvency. It is but human 
nature that such an occurrence would be 
any thing but conducive towards stimulat- 
ing the zeal of the majority of the sufiering 
clergy in behalf of the special interests of 
the court of Rome. Of this the Vatican 
politicians are thoroughly aware. All along 
they have prominently dwelt on the pope’s 
determination to make every sacrifice in or- 
der to mect his obligations. Certainly he 
has responded to them thus far with surpris- 
ing regularity. Is this mysterious afiluence 
of coin to go on indefinitely —or is next 
spring to see the source suddenly run diy ? 
If we may hazard a surmise, we should be 
strongly disposed to expect the latter con- 
tingency to happen. Indeed, we strongly 
suspect that the present abundance of the 
exchequer is due to an excessive and frantic 
eflort, caused by a persuasion that the spring 
of 1861 cannot fail to bring a tide of reac- 
tion in the wake of Austrian invasion, backed 
by a general coalition, which on its triumph 
will reinstate the papacy in its former grand- 
eur, and compensate it for its gallant exer- 
tions. 
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From The Saturday Review, 22 Dec. 

THE ABOLITION OF PASSPORTS IN 

FRANCE. 

Tue emperor of the French, after confer- 
ring upon his subjects that which, by a small 
stretch of imagination, may be regarded as 
a practical boon, has lately declared his in- 
tention of reducing to a very material extent 
the discomforts of travelling Englishmen. 
It is a step which might have been foreseen. 
Free trade in locomotion would seem to fol- 
low naturally upon free trade in cutlery and 
calicoes; and it would have been unreason- 
able to insist longer upon restrictions in per- 
sonal communication when so many limita- 
tions were withdrawn from a traffic in which 
numbers of commercial agents must be em- 
ployed. ‘The passport system has never con- 
stituted a very severe tax upon the purses 
of Englishmen; but as a useless tax upon 
their time, and still more upon their temper, 
it could hardly have been surpassed. Per- 
haps no institution could have been devised 
more suitable for bringing into play all those 
refinemenis of ill-temper which depend upon 
the right combination of chronic annoyance 
and spasmodic injustice. ‘To be delayed by 
the stupidity of officials till the express-train 
had started, to feel that the arrangement 
was such as invariably to promote the great- 
est inconvenience of the greatest number, 
and to know that it was, from first to last, a 
piece of hopeless absurdity, was exactly the 
amount of torture requisite to draw the worst 
of language from the best fathers of fami- 
lies. No attempted improvements ever met 
the evil. The rapid Dover route was en- 
couraged by some relaxations which deferred, 
instead of obviating, the discomfort ; but till 
lately it never seemed to suggest itself to 
the French official mind that guarantees of 
identity, if genuine, proved very little, and, 
as a matter of fact, were more easily falsified 
than railway-tickets. 

Probably no one desirous of visiting 
France was ever prevented from doing so 
by mere want of a passport. Nothing has 
been more common for several years than 
that a traveller should borrow a friend’s 
passport fora month. No possible sagacity 
at the frontier could distinguish Smith from 
Jones by the light of pure intuition. Felix 
Orsini entered France with no more annoy- 
ance than the rest of the world. Barthélemy 
was on his way to France when his cab broke 
down in Holborn, and Napoleon escaped an 
unerring pistol ; and as a means of surveil- 
lance the system has been equally futile. 
Even when it was administered with rigor, 
and in the more suspicious regions of the 
Continent, a passport might be sent for by 
post, while the police register at the hotels 
was simply a scrap-book for the wayward 
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fancies of the traveller. How often has the 
playful sojourner described himself on Mon- 
day as Mahomedan and cab-driver, and on 
‘Tuesday recognized the grand freedom which 
allows a Briton to change his religion and 
his profession at pleasure, and enrolled his 
trade as top-sawyer and his creed as Mor- 
mon. At present there is only one thing 
which the French government, as repre- 
sented by their subordinates, are utterly un- 
prepared for, and only one course which re- 
duces them to utter prostration. Let a 
gentleman of quiet and inoffensive manners 
proceed to Harve or St. Malo, and defer any 
definite plans of travel till after lunch. On 
applying at the bureau for the return of his 
passport, the question will be asked where 
monsieur intends to go. Let him simply, 
but firmly, reply that he does not know, that 
he cannot even guess, that all places are alike 
to him, that he intends taking a walk in some 
direction at present uncertain, and that, if 
pressed very closely, he will only go so far 
as to say that he purposes inspecting foreign 
parts. He will have the satisfaction of see- 
ing a paternal government in a condition of 
profound helplessness. ‘The total confusion 
of the official, the bewilderment with which 
he will listen to a statement so difficult to 
catalogue, the puzzled energy with which 
he will explain that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for documental symmetry to go some- 
where, and the desperation with which he 
will finally suggest that monsieur might very 
probably have occasion to visit Dinan or 
Rouen, will be a beautiful and instructive 
spectacle to the student of men and man- 
ners. It may also lead to the reflection that 
an entry in a ledger cannot, under such con- 
ditions of registration, conduce very mate- 
rially to the safety of the empire or the pros 
tection of socicty. 

The thought that a passport—at all events, 
a French passport—will be shown by our 
grandchildren asa relic of antique barbarism, 
is one of tumultuous joy. No one can utter 
a word of complaint against the measure ex- 
cept, perhaps, those who are unfortunately 
in possession of the documents in question, 
and who have a clear right, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have their money returned. 
Such a drawback is far from strong enough 
to damp the ardor of our gratitude towards 
the beneficent genius who has made us so 
happy at the cost of so little self-sacrifice, It 
would be ungracious to dwell upon the ob- 
vious consideration that it must be clearly 
for the benefit of France that Englishmen 
should travel in it, and that otherwise the 
Moniteur would certainly not have contained 
the announcement of the 16th. It is only 
too agreeable to be assured that hencefor- 
ward we may please ourselves by paying 
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French hotel-bills with full permission of 


the emperor. The reflective mind rather 
turns to consider how easily the part of a 
beneficent genius may be played, when one 
is master of three hundred legions. Great- 
ness and goodness seem such natural allies 


when the question is only one of the aboli- 


tion of a vexatious folly. If we could only 
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tiquity, the terms “stranger” and “ enemy” 


'may still continue to be identical ; but Prus- 
|sia must surely soon acknowledge the value 
‘of unrestrained travel. 
‘Holland, a French passport has for some 


In Belgium and 


time been recognized as a sufficient guaran- 
tee, for the most part, of respectability and 
innocence of design; and this object may be 


have a wise and magnificent emperor, in-/attained quite as satisfactorily, and with at 
stead of a sovereign who never annexes any jleast equal security, if the traveller merely 
provinces, and at whom no one in Europe is | present his card at the frontier. One thing 
terrified, who knows but we should awake |is nearly certain, that the emperor of the 


some morning to find every pang at our 
laws of suspected persons allayed by a sud- 
den great edict upon rags; and even if the 
national debt became equal to two fleabites 
instead of one, it would take but a stroke of 
the imperial pen to build a Forcign Office 
and drain the Serpentine. So, perhaps, 
some people in France may think; and in 
their next correspondence with the Irish 
newspapers the government of his majesty 
may, if they please, urge this view of the 
question. Others, on the other hand will 
remember that the beginning of this free- 
dom of intercourse was made long before 
the name of Napoleon was heard of, by one 


of the greatest ministers of the country.. 


When Turgot, nearly ninety years ago, sug- 
gested increased facilities of communication 
in France, he can hardly have dreamed that 
the development of the freedom of trade 
which he but half contemplated in earnest, 
would lead in the end to absolute liberty of 
personal travel. But, in point of fact, it is 
as important for the interests of civilization 
that men should circulate freely as that 
goods should be bartered in abundance. 
‘hat men who traverse the sea change their 
heavens and not their minds, is a proverb 
Only half true: and it is to the alteration 
which travel produces that much of the ad- 


French cannot long continue the somewhat 
invidious distinction which he now proposes 
to draw between Englishmen and other for- 
eigners. Grand, no doubt, is the principle 
of “reciprocity,” though we have not the 
very smallest idea of its meaning in the de- 
cree of the Moniteur ; but no system of am- 
ebxan politics can pronounce upon nation- 
ality at sight. What is to be the test of an 
Englishman? Is it a knowledge of the lan- 
guage? Americans are supposed to speak 
it, and yet there is nothing obviously recip- 
rocal in their dealings with the emperor; 
many Russians, too, speak English excel- 
lently, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Sclavo-Tartar race is distinguishable by 
a diet of candles. It can hardly be a mere 
declaration of British origin; and it would 
be no more troublesome to procure a pass- 
port than to be obliged to carry about a 
certificate of English birth, or baptism, or 
vaccination. Perhaps the test will be the 





;presence of a wife and children, and an air 
| of general family discomfort ; or the posses- 
sion of a Murray; or a prevailing atmos- 
phere of bank-notes and condemnation. The 





best expedient, however, that we can sug- 
| gest for the time being would be to require 
|every pretender to English rights to abjure 


ithe pope. This might displease the most 








vance of modern years is due. It requires | rigorous of the Ultramontane journals; but 
a careful study of the early part of the cen- | the Opposition newspapers may now discuss 
tury to appreciate the torpid slumber which | the acts of the government with all the free- 
enervated English society and benumbed | dom that is consistent with good feeling and 
English intelligence during the war, and the | a regard for their own security. Possibly, 
sudden and marvellous revival of learning, | too, it might prevent deputations from the 
energy, and art, which followed immediately | Celtic patriots to their long-lost kings; but 
when peace was restored and intercourse with | if Napoleon will only consider what a rush 
.the continent re-established. Ithas now be-|of Protestant sympathy will immediately 
come simply a necessity of traffic that pass- | follow in the wake of Dr. Cumming to cm- 
ports shouldcease. It is hardly to the credit | brace the proffered opportunity of anathema, 
of France that Sweden and Denmark should | he will not hesitate a moment to adopt an 
have passed her in the progress of national | alternative so fruitful of English gold. 
comity; butit isto hercredit that she should| We have before expressed our opinion of 
have followed so closely in their steps. |the value which attaches to the suddenness 
It can hardly be supposed that the rest of | of the acts of adespotism. The well-known 
the more enlightened nations of the conti-|commonplace about the secrecy and com- 
nent will retain for a length of time the ar- | pleteness of the plans of an autocrat is as 
rangement of which we are celebrating the true in the present case as in any other; 
decease in France. With Austria, indeed, | and in no case has it more than the shadow 
as with the earlier nations of classical an-|ofa truth. Action which advances with the 
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age need not be secret, and that which is in 
advance of it will not be popular. Coasti- 
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not in a position to inquire. We have it 
on high authority that France goes to war 


tutional government is not indeed able, but | for an idea; it would be interesting to spec- 
on the other hand it is not ambitious, to, ulate, if the speculation were likely to be 
study the melodramatic. However this may | profitable, what the idea is for which she 
be, we are glad to accept the privileges which | now so zealously applies herself to study 


the emperor offers. 
civility covers any further objects, we are 


Whether or not the | the comforts of peace. 





Awnotuer NEW SoOLvENT.—The rapid growth 
of chemical science has already revolutionized 
several of the useful arts, and appears destined 
to accomplish still more magnificent achieve- 
ments in the future. Aluminum and sodium, 
could they be cheaply produced, have proper- 
ties which might make them of immense value. 
Experiments, with a view to a cheaper manipu- 
lation and separation of these and other sub- 
stances, have often led to unexpected discoveries 
in other directions. Thus, we believe it was 
during experiments undertaken with a very dif- 
ferent object that it was accidentally found that 
if a piece of copper be dissolved in ammonia a 
solvent will be obtained not only for tignine, the 
most important principle of all woody fibre, such 
as cotton, flax, paper, but also for substances de- 
rived from the animal kingdom, such as wool 
and silk. By the solution of any one of these, 
an excellent cement and water proofer is said to 
be formed ; and what is equally important, if 
cotton fabrics be saturated with the solution of 
wool, they will be enabled to take dyes, such as 
the lac dye and cochineal, hitherto suited to 
woollen goods only. Hydriodide of ammonia, 
it is probably well known, was not long since 
discovered to be an equally remarkable solvent. 
In the cupride of ammonium—if the solvent here 
first spoken of may be so called—there appears 
to be realized that solvent of silk which has been 
so long a desideratum. 





Corrcine Hens.—A lady correspondent of 
the Mobile Advertiser, writing from Kansas, re- 
lates the following extraordinary proceedings :— 

“ After breakfast, I was surprised to see my 
landlady go out, and, catching her hens, tie each 
one’s legs together, and throw them upon the 
ground, with ‘there, be good.’ 

“¢ What did you do that for?’ I asked. 

“¢To make ’em lay,’ she answered. 

«Make ’em lay, will that do it?’ I inquired. 

“ «Ta, yes,’ she said, ‘didn’t you ever hearn 
tell of that before ?’ 

“T confessed that Thad not. In an hour she 
went out again, and picking up the hens, sure 
enough, some had laid, those sne let go, and 
they ran off, not even cackling their gratitude. 
But those hens which seemed disposed to be con- 


trary, she struck on the back, saying, ‘ You’d 
better lay—you’d better lay, for you wont go 
until you do,’ and in a little while they, too, had 
recompensed their mistress for feeding them so 
beautifully. She says she does so every morn- 
ing, and the hens know well enough that ‘ they 
have got to lay.’” 





Fap.—In old English, the letter f oceasion- 
ally takes the place of v. ‘Thus vats, wine-vais, 
were in Shakspeare’s time futs, wine-fats. I 
would accordingly suggest that fup is equivalent 
to vap. Vappa signities in Latin, not only poor 
wine, but a weak character, a silly fellow, espe- 
cially a spendthrift, one who, when he has got 
money, cannot keep it. So Horace,— 

“Non ego avarum 

Cum veto te fieri, vappam jubeo : ”— ; 
where vappa is evidently opposed to avarus 
This meaning will well accord with the passage 
cited by your correspondent from the Jferry 
Wives of Windsor. “ ‘The gentleman had drunk 
himself out of his five sentences. . . . And be- 
ing vap, was, as they say, cashiered.” Both vap 
(or fap), and cashiered, may here be viewed as 
rant terms, employed by Bardolph professionally, 
The gentleman had drunk himself into such a 
state that he became very lavish, and in conse- 
quence was stripped of his property : a delicate 
way of saying that, having become inebriated, 
he could rot take care of his cash, and so wag 


lightened of it—Notes and Queries. & 





Tne Atheneum has the following notice of 
one of Little, Brown & Co.’s publications :— 


We have collections of English ballads and 
collections of Scotch ballads of every kind and 
merit; but a well edited work, comprising the 
ancient traditionary ballads of both countries, 
was unknown until the appearance of the Ameri- 
ean collection, by Mr. F. J. Child, a Professor 
of Harvard College, and the editor of the Bos- 
ton edition of the British poets. A new edition 
of Mr. Child’s “ English and Scotch Ballads,” 
revised by the editor, is about to be placed ata 
moderate price, by Messrs. Sampson Low & Son 
of London, within the reach of the British read- 





ing public. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. | and battled with. We have many preserv- 
OUR NATURAL ENEMIES. /atives against dry rot. and the ship-worm, 
WE have spent much money lately in se- | and processes by which, to some extent, the 
curing ourselves against hostile attacks from | wood is preserv ed from decay, and the iron 
our neighbors ; but we have other adversa- [eee rust. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
ries, who may be correctly termed our nat-| sterling are annually expended in saturating 
ural enemics, and are constantly on the wood with creosote and coating iron with 
watch to attack us—between whom and our- | zine and tin; but till lately we e have left our 
selves there is ever a declaration of war— | stone to take care of itself 
war to the knife—war to the last moments | How far this is prudent, or safe, a very 
of our mutual existences. Such enemies slight glance at some of our public buildings 
are more insidious, more treacherous, and | will show. Take as a specimen the ancient 
more unscrupulous than any foes in human city of Oxford, with its fine cathedral, its 
shape; they are everywhere around us: in| churches, and its noble collegiate buildings, 
the air, in the water, and in the earth, and (of various dates from the tw -elfth century to 
they damage us in life, limb, and pocket to ‘the present time. Very few, indeed, of these 
a far greater extent than our human adver- | j have so far resisted the tooth of time and 
saries have ever yet succeeded in doing. |the progress of decay as to show even a 
These natural enemies are—the worms or | small indication of the fine carved work 
boring animals that prey on our ships and | originally decorating the sculptured stones. 
harbors, rendering those wooden walls, in Often the face of the stone itself is so com- 
which we have so long trusted, rotten and pletely gone that no indication remains of 
worthless; the fungus called dry rot, that |the form originally given by the chisel. 
attacks the same defences, turning into pow- | With the exception of the oldest parts of 
der the bulwark constructed to resist shot | the cathedral, built in the twelfth century, 
and shell ; the rust that will eat rapidly Merton College Chapel, and New College 
into the iron- plates intended to render our | Cloisters, both more than three centuries 
wooden walls impregnable; and the mois- and a half old, and some of the plinths and 
ture and gases in the air, that penetrate and | string-courses of more recent buildings, 
destroy the very stone itself, of which our built of a particular kind of stone different 
cathedrals, palaces, and churches, and other 'from that used for the mass of the buildings, 


most costly edifices, are constructed. 
Against these natural enemies we require | 
national defences, no less than against our 
human focs. The gunboats constructed dur- | 
ing the Crimean war suflered far more from | 
the dry rot, which nobody at the time thought 
of, than from the shot and shell of the Rus- 
sians, or the accidents of fire and flood, to 
which we knew they were to be exposed. | 
One cannot even guess at the mischief per- 
petrated every year all along our shores 
in docks and harbors, by the boring animals 
that penetrate all wood not specially pro- | 
tected. Wecannot count the number of the | 
ships that have foundered at sea, owing to 
those few inches of timber on which all de- 


pended being pierced and destroyed by the | 


worm, or fungus; or to the iron fastenings 


to which we trusted becoming gradually | 


weakened by rust until they ceased to give 
the required strength. 

It is long since the injury to wood and 
iron has become known to us, and the mis- 
chief resulting from such causes appreciated | 


|we have it on record from very excellent 
authority, that “the whole of the colleges, 
churches, and other public buildings erected 
within the last three centuries, are all, more 
or leas, i in a deplorable state of de ecomposi- 
tion.” The Minster and many churches in 
| York, and many public buildings in most 
of our large towns, are scarcely in a better 
, condition. 

But there are instances in London which 


» | will equally serve our purpose as examples. 


Westminster Abbey, built in the thirteenth 
|century, of various kinds of stone, is unfor- 
‘tunately one of these; and of this we learn, 
‘that, “although a considerable portion of 
‘the exterior has been restored at various 
periods, abundant symptoms of decay are 
apparent ;” while Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, restored about 1520, ‘‘ was already” 
(in 1859) ‘in a state of decomposition,” and 
lis now still further advanced in the same 


\direction. As we approach modern times, 


we find the defacement at once more rapid 
and more complete. Buckingham Palace 
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has -been finished within the memory of 
most of us, and yet the stone has been long 
in a state of hopeless decay. No mean au- 
thority in such matters has said that the 
stone used in this building ‘“ was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable failure that ever was 
witnessed. He recollected secing the new 
front of the palace about a year or a year 
and a half after it was finished, and he found 
many parts of it in a state of perfect ruin. 
Large masses of stone were in the habit of 
failing from the cornices, to the great dan- 
ger of the sentries below; and the result 
was the necessity of knocking off vast por- 
tions of the decorations, and making them 
good with cement, painting them several 
times, with a frequent necessity for repeat- 
ing that costly process.” * 

The vast pile that has arisen on the banks 
of the Thames for the accommodation of 
the Houses of Parliament, and other public 
business connected with legislation, is, like 
most other buildings on a large scale, con- 
structed of stone; and, knowing that such 
material in London decays rapidly and ir- 
regularly, the government of the day ap- 
pointed a commission, in 1838, to inquire 
into the condition of the stone of which the 
principal public buildings of Great Britain 
had been constructed, before sclecting that 
for the new palace. The material, therefore, 
may be considered to have been selected 
under unusually favorable circumstances, 
and yet, whether ow ing to the different in- 
fluences to which it is subject in London, 
the inferior quality of the stone to the sam- 
ple, or some other cause, the injury already 
apparent is so great, that now, before the | 
building is completed, some remedy has | 
been found indispensable; unless the whole 


of the rich decoration is to be allowed to | 


fall away in powder before the eyes of the 
very gencration of men who have been con- 
cerned in constructing and paying for it. 

This enemy has attacked our grandest na- 
tional edifice. It has undermined, and is 
fast destroying, our latest and most costly 
effort at architectural magnificence. The 
building that was to last for ages, and to 
hand down to our latest posterity the glories 
of the Victorian period of England’s wealth 
and prosperity, is already defaced, and its 
elaborate sculptured exterior runs a risk of 

* Speech by Mr. Geo. Godwin, F. R. S$. Jour- | 
nal of Soc. of Arts, vol. vii. p. 247. 
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crumbling to dust. Against such a catas- 
trophe, what effort can be too great, what 
measure of defence too costly or trouble- 
some? Itisa point of honor that we have 
to fight for, and, if defeated, we are irretriev- 
ably disgraced. 

We want, then, a protection against this 
enemy. We want to find out the secret of 
its strength, that we may meet it in the open 
field. We must learn where the attack com- 
mences, and arrange our plan of defence ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, the first thing that strikes one in 
considering the decayed stone of such build- 
ings as have been mentioned, and compar- 
ing it with the state of other stones in the 
same or other buildings, is their remarkably 
unequal state of preservation. This is some- 
times the case, even in different pieces taken 
from the same quarry, and it is very com- 
mon with stones from the same locality, and 
bearing the same name. 

There is nodoubt that, in a general sense, 
stones that are most compact and nearly 
crystalline, most close-grained and least ab- 
sorbent of water, are those that resist long- 
est and most completely the efiects of expos- 
ure. The kind of stone is not of so much 
consequence. ‘There are good limestones, 
and good sandstones, and plenty of bad va- 
rieties of both; while some kinds scem to 
consist of an irregular mixture of good and 
bad. But it is well known that all our pub- 
lic buildings are not in the same state of de- 
cay; nor is the decay proportioned to their 
age. The oldest, as is the case in Oxford, 





are sometimes the best ; but we should have 
to look far to find stone in a better condition 
than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which has 
‘certainly been exposed to all metropolitan 
evil influences long enough to prove that 
| good stone is not thrown away even in the 
worst exposures: although St. Paul’s must 
be regarded as a medern building. In West- 
minster Abbey, again, the west towers are 
in good condition, while other parts of the 
same date are decayed: and the same may 
be observed very generally. The stone used 
on Buckingham Palace was carefully enough 
selected at Caen, in Normandy, where good 
stone has been quarried for many of our own 
cathedrals in various parts of the south of 
England, and for many public buildings in 
|the city of Caen for the last eight hundred 
jyears. The exceedingly bad material used 
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in restoring Henry the Seventh’s Chapel was 
from the quarries near Bath; yet in the city 
of Bath itself, most of the buildings, both 
public and private, constructed of stone from 
the same quarries, are in a very fair condi- 
tion. The same may be said with regard to 
other kinds of freestone, whether limestone 
or sandstone ; irregularity of decay being a 
characteristic of all. 

Whatever the causes of decay may be, they 
would seem to be more connected with me- 
chanical condition than chemical composi- 


| The fact that the enormous quantity of coal 
‘consumed in London and large towns all 
‘contains a certain proportion of sulphur, 
| which passes into the air as an acid gas, and 
is there caught up by the particles of water 
that form at one time mist and cloud,and at 
another fall down as rain, also sufficiently 
proves that destroying influences are never 
wanting. 

The changes of temperature acting on the 
watcr contained in the stone, and the actual 
power of solution which rain-watcr possesses, 





tion, though partly attributable to both. |are, beyond a doubt, the chief causes of in- 
The mechanical condition, again, is not| jury to exposed stonework. The more ab- 
merely that of the various beds of which it | sorbent the stone is, and the less completely 


‘is evident in the quarry that most stones are|and uniformly the particles are cemented 


made up, but it depends upon the way in| together, the more rapidly does the stone 
which the actual particles or grains of the|decay. The greater the cohesion between 
stone are attached to each other. They are |the particles, and the more crystalline the 
sometimes cemented by a foreign substance, | stone, the stronger it is; and those sand- 
and sometimes in simple contact, and it is| stones, such as the Craigleith stone used 
clear that they will suffer decomposition and ;in Edinburgh and for certain purposes in 
decay very differently under these different | London, which consist of grains of sand ce- 
circumstances. Most of the common lime-|mented by a substance not attackable by 
stones consist of little round egg-shaped par- | common acids, are really almost indestruct- 
ticles, mixed up with very fine grains, and |ible. Unluckily they are rather costly, and 
with small fragments of shells, crystallized, | not very fit for ornamental work in Gothie 
and very hard: these are all cemented to-| architecture. 

gether by a kind of mortar. All suchstones,| The mode of attack of our enemy, the de- 
and all sandstones (which are mere grains | stroyer of stone, being thus laid bare, let us 
of sand cemented together), will absorb next see how and to what extent his prog- 
water, but some more readily and rapidly |ress can be stopped. It is too late to say 
than others. Thus, one square yard of sur- that this or that stone ought to have been 
face of common building-stone, after being used, and other stones avoided. We must 
long exposed to dry, warm air, is capable of , take the buildings as they are, and endeavor 
absorbing from nine to fourteen gallons of |to protect them from further destruction. 
water, according to the nature of the stone, | Even in the case of future buildings, there 
before being saturated to the depth of a is so much bad stone even in the best quar- 
foot; and in the earth each ton of stone rics, and so little dependence to be placed 
never contains less than a pint, and may on the opinions of those who must be trusted 
contain twenty-five gallons, of water. |to select or reject the blocks sent, that it 





It may well be imagined that stone thus 
circumstanced with regard to the absorption 
of water, is greatly subject to all those influ- 


ences that can be communicated by the aid 


of water. ‘Thus, acids of various kinds dis- 
solving the stone can enter readily, and as 
water, like some few other substances, swells 
and occupies a larger space as it cools down 
below a certain temperature, and that tem- 
perature is not far from the average of a 
large part of the year in our exceedingly 
changeable climate, the secret of the de- 
struction of exposed stonework in England 
will be recognized without much difficulty. 


will probably be long before we are able to 
secure faultless samples. By far the greater 
part of the available freestone of England is, 
beyond all doubt, highly absorbent, and 
\therefore to defend such kinds is quite 
enough for our purpose. 

The beauty of chisclled stone is almost de- 
stroyed if the surface is coated over with 
| any such preparation as common paint, which 
‘deposits a skin on the surface and conceals 
all the sharpness and delicacy which are 
characteristic of sculpture. If we are to use 
| paint, a surface of cement is in all respects 
, as good as stone, and generally much cheaper. 
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But paint, like every thing of the same na- 
ture, is a mere outwork, and not in any sense 
a tenable or permanent defence. It is an 


film that was formed, though extremely hard 
and apparently like flint, remained in fact to 
a certain extent soluble. The change the 


unsightly contrivance which may stave off | fluid underwent also was very slow, and, un- 
the attack of the enemy for two or three | til complete, was no defence. In a room or 
years, but the attack when it does come is | laboratory, the experiment, like many others, 
just as certain to produce destruction as it | seemed successful; but in the open air, on a 
was originally. We need not point out that, | large scale, it failed. 
in large public buildings, a perpetual renewal} Still the germ of success was there. One 
of paint is a practical impossibility ; and ex- | step more in the same direction would have 
cluding paint, we exclude all substances and | made the method theoretically perfect. This 
preparations of whatever kind that merely | step was not made at the time ; indeed the 
coat the surface of the stone with a film | method was not altogether recognized as a 
which is itself subject to decay by exposure | failure, since, where the air was dry and the 
to weather. decay of the stone slow, it seemed partially 
Nor would mineral bitumen—even if by | successful. Tried in Paris, it answered well 
its dark color it were not unsightly—be aj for a time, but brought to London, and 
permanent defence to the stone: oil and) tested on a part of the river front of the 
water will not adhere to cach other, whether, | Houses of Parliament, exposed to the rude 
the oil is animal, vegetable, or mineral. blasts, damp air, and sulphurous vapors of 
Still, if there be any defence, it must come | our metropolis, a single winter was sufficient 
from the mineral kingdom. The prcepara- | to show its weakness. 
tion, also, whatever it be, should very closely} During the last twenty years, while this 
adhere, without actually concealing the sur- | method was hovering between success and 
face of the stone; and to be of much use, it failure in France, there were not wanting a 
must penetrate beneath the surface. Of | host of inventors patenting processes in Eng- 
course it must itself be quite unattackable ; land, all of which were to preserve stone for- 
by ordinary atmospheric influences in town }ever without defacing it; scarce any of 














or country. 

The architect and builder must appeal to 
the chemist for such a substance, and the 
chemist must excrcise his ingenuity to find 
one which will so far mix with water as to 
be absorbed readily and deeply by the damp 
stone surface, but when once there will be no 
longer soluble in water and no longer af- 
fected by it. 

In this state of the case it occurred a good 
many ycars ago to an ingenious Frenchman 
(M. Kuhlmann of Lille) to try the effect of 
a peculiar solution of flint then known, hop- 
ing to deposit flint within the pores of the 
stone. ‘The solution of flint used was a kind 
of glass called water-glass, manufactured 
with so large a quantity of alkali (one of the 
ingredients of all glass) as to be soluble in 
hot water, but subject to slow decomposition 
on exposure to the air, and after such ex- 
posure becoming a hard white solid. This 
idea was very good, and deserved more suc- 
cess than it met with. It was, however, a 
failure ; and the damper the climate in which 
the water-glass was used, the more rapid 
and complete the failure seems to be. The 





| which, in fact, were other than modifications 
| of paint, with all the certainty of ultimate 
i decay involved in the use of animal and veg- 
jetable oils. There were, however, exeep- 
\tions, and one of these involved a modifica- 
(tion of M. Kuhlmann’s suggestion, which 
_ promises ultimate success. 
There have been, however, two persons 
engaged in a somewhat similar course of in- 
, quiry, and the work of each of these deserves 
‘eareful attention. One was a Hungarian 
emigrant, a M. Szerelmey, whose attention 
| seems to have been very early drawn to the 
‘importance of mineral bitumen, and who had 
invented a preparation, chiefly bituminous, 
for preserving iron from rust, which has been 
/much used, and, we believe, with success. 
, Engaged in remedying the mischief arising 
‘from rust to the metal plates on the roof of 
the Houses of Parliament, M. Szerelmey ob- 
| tained the confidence of the late Sir Charles 
| Barry, and was encouraged by him to carry 
‘his experiments further. Under a patent 
‘taken out some years ago, he had applied a 
bituminous wash to the underside of damp 
railway arches with success, and he now pro- 
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posed to coat the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament with a preparation, the nature of 
which was not communicated. 

It is no breach of confidence to state that 
this consisted of the soluble flint of M. Kuhl- 
mann, succeeded by a solution containing 
bitumen. M. Szerelmey prebably thought 
that if the bitumen were not itself permanent, 
it might, at any rate, last long enough to al- 


low the first preparation time to deposit a | 
film of durable flint, while until the outer | 


coat were decayed there would be a more 
permanent and complete shield for the stone 
below than in any other way. It will be ev- 
ident that the real test of this method does 
not commence till the bitumen has decayed, 
and if the outer preparation last only as long 
as common paint, there will be a decent state 
of the surface of the stone for two or three 
winters, even jn a London atmosphere, be- 
fore this happens. It is important that this 
be kept in view in estimating the practical 
value of the process. 

While M. Szerelmey was experimenting 
on bituminous preparations, Mr. Frederick 
Ransome, of Ipswich, was largely engaged 
in manufacturing a peculiar kind of artificial 


stone, with the aid of the dissolved flints or | 
water-glass already spoken of. While thus | 
occupied, it occurred to him to try the ef- | 


fect of the fluid on stone, and thus, without 
knowing it, he re-invented M. Kuhlmann’s 
method. IlLis experiments being conducted 
in a damp air, he soon found out the weak 
point of this invention, and set himself to 
work toremedy it. Mr. Ransome was chem- 
ist enough to know that by inducing a proc- 
ess of double decomposition he might suc- 
ceed in producing a mineral deposit, not 
only on the surface but within the actual 
substance of an absorbent stone. If, then, 
the deposit thus formed held firmly, and 
was itself able to resist exposure, it was 
clear that his object was obtained. The 
more rapidly and completely the stone then 
absorbed, the more completely would it be 
penetrated by the preserving deposit, and 
thus as all stones are irregular in their text- 
ure, the protection would not be wasted, only 
so much being taken as was strictly required. 
We found that by following his first wash 
of soluble fiint by another wash of a com- 
mon enough mineral (muriate of lime) ob- 
tained from chemical works at a very cheap 
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rate, he could cause double decomposition 
ito take place; the result being the deposit 
|of a mineral believed to be identical with 
that which in the course of years, binds to- 
| gether the particles of sand in mortar or the 
| pebbles in concrete, and a mere solution of 
/common salt, which would be washed away 
‘by the first shower, or could be removed by 
a brush with fresh water. 

Mr. Ransome’s invention, then, consists 
in the discovery of a method by which the 
outer and exposed parts of soft stones are 
turned into a kind of concrete, exceedingly 
hard and well adapted to resist damp, change 
of temperature, and acid vapors. If it also 
coats the surface, this mineral forms a kind of 
white enamel glazing, not altogether sightly 
when on a warm-tinted stone, such as that 
used in the Houses of Parliament; but by 
management this is prevented, and the par- 
ticles of the interior of the stone, as far as 
the washes have penetrated, become firmly 
| cemented without the surface being discol- 
ored. Limestones and sandstones are equal- 
ly indurated by this treatment; the only 
condition of success being that the stones 
should be moderately dry and moderately 
absorbent.* 

If we could feel quite satisfied that the 
solution of water-glass used by M. Szerel- 
mey would, after being preserved for a time 
by its coat of paint, become not only adher- 


* We have purposely avoided in the text any 
allusion to chemical technicalities. It may, how- 
ever, be well to state in a note, that according to 
analyses recently made by Dr. Frankland, M. 
Szerelmey has used several preparations in vari- 
ous parts of the Houses of Parliament, all of which 
contain the common ingredients of paint, and many 
of which undergo rapid decomposition. A powder, 
taken from the east side of the Speaker's Court 
on the 25th October, 1860, a part recently recoated, 
“when heated, emitted dense vapors smelling 
strongly of burning paint. It contained 22°28 per 
cent of organic matter, which was partly of an 
oleaginous, partly of a bituminous character. The 
remaining inorganic matter consisted chiefly of 
silica and oxéde of zine, with traces only of lime.” 

Lby Mr. Ransome’s process, the stone is first 
washed with a solution of the water-glass (tetra- 
silicate of soda), which as prepared, is readily solu- 
ble, and is used of approved strength. When 
this has been well soaked in, it is followed by a 
wash of solution of muriate of lime. Decomposi- 
tion of the two salts immediately takes place, the 
silicie acid parting with the soda to take up the 
lime, and becoming silicate of lime, while the 
muriatic acid set free combines with the soda also 
set free, and forms miuriate of soda or common 
salt. The particles of silicate of lime are precipi- 
tated in-a finely crystallized state in the pores of 
the stone, 
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ent but permanently hard and indestructible | 
in the pores of the stone, we might, no 

doubt, respect that gentleman’s secret, so 

far as it is one, and adopt his plan, allowing 

him all the benefits of his invention. It is 

true that he claims to have been in posses- 

sion of this secret some quarter of a century, 

while we find that the preparations used are 

not only various but have changed marvel- 
lously within even a few months. Unfortu- 
nately, also, there is a very marked differ- 

ence of opinion as to the amount of success 
that has attended his later and larger experi- 
ments, while the earlier ones have not been 
submitted to public investigation. 

The method adopted by Mr. Ransome 
being patented, and practised openly, ad- 
mits of free discussion. There remains, 
however, with regard to it one important 
matter, which time only can decide; namely, 
how far the precipitate thrown down is of 
the same nature, and is as strongly adher- 
ent, as the cementing material of old mortar 
and concrete. The film of mineral in the 
two cases is too thin, and in too small quan- 
tity, to admit of direct chemical comparison ; 
and the mode in which the deposit of silicate 
of lime from the mixture of the two washes 
attaches itself to ‘the atoms of the stone, 
though believed to be the same as a con- 
crete, has not been proved to be so. 

There seems no doubt whatever that M. 


as a trial was made of its merits in the month 
of October, 1856. This trial, like the last 
in 1858, was made on a selected bay on the 
river front of the Houses of Parliament. Up 
to the present time, there has been no seri- 
ous decay in the stones then coated, though 
adjacent stones not acted on are greatly dis- 
figured by the action of the weather. The 
later and more carefully prepared specimen, 
completed in the autumn of 1858, and com- 
peting with M. Szerelmey’s work of the same 
date, is manifestly too recent to justify an 
opinion. 

To sum up this inquiry into the state of 
our defences against insidious and ever-pres- 
ent enemies, we may remark that, although 
beyond a doubt a really careful and intelli- 


‘gent selection of material would enable the 


architect to dispense with such contrivances 
as we have been considering, there must al- 
ways remain in use a sufficient quantity of 
inferior quality of stone to give great value 
to a successful invention for preserving it 
from decay. 

But in proportion as such an invention is 
valuable, if real, ought we to be cautious in 
admitting its reality until amply proved. 

Before spending millions in constructing 
forts and strengthening our line of coast de- 
fence, it has been thought necessary to ep- 
point a commission of inquiry, and obtain a 
report from those considered to be best qual- 





Szerelmey’s process does for a time succeed 
in rendering the stone treated by it non- 
absorbent, and, therefore, capable of resist- 
ing weather. As all the evidence tends to 
show that the cause of this is the temporary 
coat of paint, or similar material, laid on, 
nd we know that this soon decays, the trial 
by experience will commence, as we have 
already said, when this decay is complete, 
and is thus postponed for at least two years. 
A period of five or six years beyond this 


vould probably suffice to decide the ques- | 


tion at issuc; but at present we have noth- 
ing to refer to of older date than the com- 
peting bays in the ILouses of Parliament, 
completed in 1848, 

The weathering of Mr. Ransome’s speci- 
mens commences the instant the operation 
of preserving is completed; and, if the same 
period of five or six years be sufficient to 
justify an opinion, we shall soon be in a 
condition to decide on its success or failure, 


ified to form an opinion. It is true that in 
any particular case of stonework the cost of 
|preserving may be thousands only instead 
of millions; but even thousands are worth 
\considering, and the determination of the 
| question is of the more vital importance, in- 
/asmuch as if a successful method of treating 
, stone be discovered, not only will our Tlouses 
of Parliament be protected, but half the old 
‘and most of the new buildings in the coun- 
‘try will require to be similarly treated. 

| Itis no.unimportant matter to be able to 
|introduce into general use for the mere dec- 
orative purposes of architecture a class of 
istones admirably adapted for ornamental 
|work, extremely cheap, extremcly abundant, 
of great beauty, and obtainable in very large 
blocks. Some stones are at present cither 
excluded altogether from use, or only taken 
for inferior purposes; therefore in this re- 
‘spect, if in no other, a decision is most de- 
sirable. Whether such a decision could be 
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arrived at without the test of time is doubt- 
ful; but the day is approaching when this | 
test may be fairly applied, and it is essential | 
that till then no public countenance should 
be given to one process rather than another. | 
It has been suggested that a mixed commis- | 
sion of architects and chemists should be 
appointed to consider the whole question, 


| 
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and advise the government in reference to 
the Houses of Parliament. Considering the 


national importance of the subject and the 


anxiety there is on the part of the Board of 
Works to do something, without precisely 
knowing what, it is probable that such a 


| commission would have a useful result. 





Expioration or AvustraLtaA.—The prob- 
lem as to the possibility of crossing the Austra- 
lian continent from South to North has been vir- 
tually solved, and no question now remains that 
a land transit may be opened up available, not 
only for the general purposes of commerce, but 
also for telegraphic communication. Mr. Stu- 
art, who started from Adelaide about last March 
on an exploring expedition, with two compan- 
ions and a number of horses, has returned, after 
having crossed the country to a distance of about 
one thousand six hundred miles from Adelaide, 
and to within three hundred miles of the Victo- 
ria River. Here he was turned back by a body 
of hostile natives; but, as he had already reached 
one hundred miles further north than the point 
to which Gregory’s expedition in 1856 descended 
from the Victoria, the continent may be consid- 
ered, by the joint results of these surveys, to 
have been fairly opened up from one end to the 
other. Instead of an arid desert, it is described 
to be a practicable country throughout. The 
full details of the observations made were for 
the present, however, kept secret, the Parliament 
of South Australia having voted £2,500 to ena- 
ble Mr. Stuart to start again with a larger and 
more strongly organized party, and a desire be- 
ing entertained to prevent the triumph of final 
success being snatched from him by rival ex- 
plorers in the other colonies, who might hastily 
avail themselves of all his information. Still, 
enough had been allowed to transpire to give « 
general idea of the route traversed. Mr. Stuart 
and his companions suffered terribly from want, 
not only of water, but food, and also from an 
attack of scurvy. The part of the route in 
which water was totally absent, however, was 
only sixty miles. In many parts there was fine 


grass, besides splendid gum and other trees, in- 
cluding at least four kinds of palm. A ver 


large salt Iake v also discovered in the in-| 
terior, d, from the blueness of its water 

to be of great depth. The event had ereated 
great exci ement and rejoicing at Adelaide, and | 
the general impression was that a number of | 
new pr ‘ovinees would ultimately be formed in | 
the territory thus explored, and that meanwhile | 
the track might be made available almost forth- | 
with to facilitate communication with India, | 





supposs 
supp 


and especially the export trade in horses. The 
new expedition, which was to start immediately, 
would consist of Mr. Stuart and one of his for- 
mer companions, ten other well-armed men, and 
a suitable number of horses. 





GanrrBatpi at Home.—Mr. Fielder, propri- 
etor of the yacht Julia, arrived at Naples from Ca- 
prera.on the 12th Dee., bringing intelligence of 
Garibaldi. He and his’ party landed and climbed 
up to his house, but not finding him at home 
they went to seek him, and met him returning 
with a spade over his shoulder, and bearing evi- 
dent signs of exertion on his face. They re- 
turned with him to his house, which, though 
marked by great order and cleanliness, was sim- 
ply furnished, even to deal tables. On the next 
day he went on board the Julia, and partook of 
the hospitality of Mr. Fielder. There is an in- 
timation in a portion of the British press that 
Garibaldi is expected to visit London. A friend 
of lis writes me as follows: “ As far as I can 
know from a letter of the general, he is not 
disposed to accept any invitation to go to Lon- 
don. He says, ‘I cannot, and would not leave 
Caprera at present.’ This is in answer to the 
invitation of some English gentleman I have al- 
ready sent to him.” 





AN artificial guano, which is said to be admir- 
able in point of quality, is produced by mixing 
one per cent of burnt and pulverized plaster with 
common dung, by spreading out the latter so as 
to form a very thin layer, and sprinkling the 
plaster upon it ; continuing the process antil the 
| heap is raised to a sufficient height. In two 
| months’ time the mixture will be fit for use; the 

| decomposition which will have taken place hav- 
| ing produced a large amount of sulphate of am- 
| monia, a salt possessing great fertilizing energy. 





A ynew life of Sir Walter Scott, entitled 
“ Walter Scott ; ein Lebensbild ” (Walter Scott ; 


} a Picture from Life), in two volumes, by Dr. Fe. 


lix Eberty, has been published by E. Trewendt, 
Breslau. The work is stated to be based on 
original and hitherto unpublished documents. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A MIDDLE-WATCH CONFESSION. 
BY ROBERT PATON. 


* Ercut bells, sir.” 

“Strike it, quartermaster, and call Mr. 
Treweeke.” 

On being struck the bell told that it was 
midnight, and a lovely night it was; clear, 
starry sky o’erhead, and calm, gray, sleep- 
ing sea around. We were half-way over 
the Atlantic, and our ship’s ponderous en- 
gines revolving ceaselessly with a monoto- 
nous sound and untiring power, the paddles 
sending a long line of gleaming water astern, 
while a streamer of black smoke, unrolling 
itself from the funnel, broadened gradually, 
till it formed a thick, murky cloud-island on 
the eastern horizon behind us. 

Pacing up and down the white decks, 
from the helmsman to the look-outs, I mused 
on a sailor’s life, and on the singular chance 
which had brought my old chum and ship- 
mate, Fred Treweeke, and myself together 
again, after so many years’ knocking about 
in different directions. 

We had parted with no hope or expecta- 
tion of further companionship in a ship- 
board life, and yet here we were, relieving 
each other this night as officers of the same 
steamer ! 

Then, what a happy-go-lucky mortal he 
was, with a wild and unchecked love of pleas- 
ure; no relation left in the world to care for, 
full of fun and practical jokes. Now, I had 
found him in every respect changed. He 
was thoughtful, hard-working and steady ; 
it seemed as if he had gained some settled 
convictions that gave him self-reliance and 
self-respect, and one thing was particularly 
noticeable in him—a continual discourage- 
ment of the silly banter and light talk 
amongst the .rest of our mess. Many new 
incidents in his career I had already learnt 
from him, but I felt certain there was some- 
thing he had not told me of; something 
which in a peculiar mood of mind he would 
reveal, as we had always throughout our ap- 
prenticeship been great chums: and I had 
longed for an opportunity to have a quiet 
chat, and hear what had happened to cause 
such an alteration and improvement. 

Quick reliefs as a rule he always gave, and 
soon appeared on deck ; and, after some talk 
about the watches, I transferred the night 
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order book to him, remarking that I had 
taken an observation of “ Procyon,” and that 
he would find the latitude on the log slate. 

“Indeed!” he muttered, ‘ by Procyon,” 
adding aloud, after awhile, ‘‘ A lovely night! 
This is a middle-watch for reflection! What 
quartermaster cons?” 

‘“‘ Danaford,” I answered, “ a trustworthy 
old fellow. He’s been a long time in the ser- 
vice. I’m afraid, though, some quiet even- 
ing, he’ll ‘ spoil the beauty,’ as he calls it, 
of our new tell-tale compass, for he hates it 
from the bottom of his heart ; its machinery 
is a perfect puzzle to him, and he terms it ‘a 
blessed spy.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “ these old fellows like 
to have full faith reposed on them, or they 
are apt to become rusty, and creak on their 
hinges. I don’t blame them. I always 
make a point now of studying each man’s 
character, and trusting him as much as I 
possibly can. I find it raises them in their 
own estimation to be thought well of by us, 
and I'am seldom deceived. But what’s our 
latest rule now ?” 

‘‘< The officer of the watch shall keep his 
watch on the forecastle, going aft occasion- 
ally to look at the compass.’” (I quoted 
this glibly from our regulation book.) 

“Ah! so it is,” he replied, laughing. 
“‘ How quickly we are getting hedged in by 
rules and injunetions! Soon, we shall not 
require to think at all; but this last is not a 
bad one, especially now-a-days, when one 
may have a few months’ meditation rusticat- 
ing in a jail, or an order from Government 
to quit the sea, and turn our hand to some 
other business, should a sleepy ship run into 
us.” 

“* Why, Fred ! you’re quite a philosopher,” 
Isaid. ‘“ What has happened since those 
rollicking days and nights in the old town? 
You don’t like to have them brought up 
again.” 

“You are right ; Idon’t like the memory 
of our old days brought up, and if you are 
not longing for your bunk, and wiil keep 
me company for a little, I’ll let you know 
why. It wont be a very bad mode to pass 
a watch, I think, provided we keep our 
senses alive. It’sa fine night, and but little 
fear of ships hereabouts.” 

Pleased with his proposal, and at having 
got him in so chatty a mood, I willingly fol- 
lowed him forward. 
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“Keep a bright look-out there, my lids!” 
he cried. 

“Ay! ay, sir!” the men sent us back, 
and, taking a good glance round the horizon 
ourselves, Fred and I settled near the cap- 
stan. 

“You think I’m altered since the old 
times?” he began. “Iam, thank God! 
and I'll tell you how. It’s a very short and 
simple yarn. Don’t think I have forgotten 
those days. Bynomeans. I think of them 
sometimes, but not with pleasure; other 
lines have crossed my path, which are more 
grateful sources of reflection. 

**You remember when we parted, I went 
second mate in the old ship, but only for 
one voyage. On our return I transferred 
my services to old Martin, as he was called 
by every one who knew him at home or 
abroad, as his mate in the Buda. Whata 
good man I found him! Never a better. 


He had been very unfortunate; the loss of 
two ships, and with them nearly all his own 
hard-won savings of a lifetime, had changed | 
him greatly, and he was chastened and soft- 
ened down by his adversities, from the blus- 
tering martinet that few could sail two voy- 


ages with, into a quict, kindly old man, 
carrying far too many years for a sea-life, 
but with a smile, and even a joke ready, 
when his former ways and success were 
mentioned. 

“You know what a terrible mess a sailing 
ship is generally in at leaving dock, and 
what a time the poor mate has. Why! our 
life here, in these sailing kettles, is princely 
compared to it. What with the crimp-en- 
slaved crew caning on board drunken and 
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the old man and she was accompanied by 
anurse. We were some days out before I 
had an opportunity of seeing her. Our after- 
cabin went right across the stern, and was 
large, commodious, and nicely fitted up, and 
entering it immediately on coming on board, 
she had not yet quitted it, but I learnt from 
the nurse —‘ Ursy,’ as the tars soon got 
into the way of calling her, from her name of 
Ursula—that Miss Hay was a niece of Cap- 
tain Martin, that she had been long in deli- 
cate health, and that only a day or two 
before sailing he had consented to take her 
with him, although she had been for some 
time looking forward to, and prepared for, 
a voyage. 

“W> were getting the ship into nice 
order, and settling down into the daily rou- 
tine of a sca life, and I was rather proud of 
the whiteness and tidiness of our poop-deck 
(flattering myself she would admire it, as, 
somehow or other I began to find her in 
most of my thoughts, having, as you know, 
had rather a leaning towards the fair ~ 
when one beautiful, warm-breezy day 
the trades, and while busy setting up the jib 
guys forward, one of the tars said, ‘The 
young lady’s up, sir!’ 

“T looked aft, and at the break of the 
poop —let me picture her with my mind’s 
eye as then I saw her, in a common black 
merino gown, simple and free of all outward 
ornament, high up on her throat, small 
enough I[ thought for my big hand to clasp, 
round which a little slip of white wound in 
the shape of a collar, with a black snake- 
brooch coiled in the centre—stood a young 


|girl, of what age I could scarcely guess, her 


unfit for work ; provisions and scraps of the | figure, in spite of the black by which it was 
cargo arriving at the very last moment; the | clothed, was so light and graceful, so youth- 
mind filled with fears of gear not having | ful and airy-like, and yet her pa ile, delicate 
been bent properly, of chains not being | face so full of thought and expression. From 
rightly shackled ; with some things perhaps | wide, drooping sleeves, fastened at the wrist 
that are required just starting into one’s |by a bracelet as ’twere of pure white coral, 
mind when too late; but little time has a|two small hands, not less white than the 


mate to take note of any thing save his own | 
duties; and so we were round Holyhead, 
and fairly standing down channel, before I 
had time to look about me. 


having a lady on board, and naturally won- 
dered at not having been told by the cap- 
tain of her coming, nor of my noticing any 
preparation made for her. 


pieraren nds, came shyly out, and held back 
i bunches of dark hair, while with large, lus- 
| trous, speaking-like eyes she looked wonder- 
jingly out over the blue dancing sea, its bub- 
“To my surprise, I then heard of our |b 


les of foam as they leapt to the sky, and 


|sparkled and vanished, seeming to be re- 
ifiected in them. Such eyes!—I fancy now 
,that Tecan reach beyond their outer porch, 
and sce the heaven that lay deep-hidden in 


‘* It turned out to be a young relation of , them. 
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* “«T find I can hardly describe her properly 
to you; I am a bad hand at tallying wo- 
men’s gear, but, thank Heaven! it is not her 
outward form and semblance I love to re- 
call, but the few words of truth and beauty 
I heard from her lips, that have been to me, 
throughout my life since, an unceasing, ay 
and ever-increasing source of pleasure. 

“Of course I went aft immediately, when 
she smiled, and spoke my name, but what 
came over meI do not know. Stammering, 
blushing, and awkward in every limb, I could 
not find a word to utter, could not even mus- 
ter courage, although I wished to ask her if 
I could lead her toaseat. Yousmile! Well, 
I myself hardly thought then that I could 
be so taken aback. I went away forward to 
my work again, with a strange feeling of 
shame and defeat. ‘Tut!’ I said, ‘ what’s 
wrong with me, that a pretty girl should un- 
nerve me so and cause me to suffer this un- 
easiness? They’re all alike, these women, 
all alike. I must conquer this, and have a 
chat with her.’ But no! I could not rid 
myself of her image; her eyes haunted me. 
There was something about her which I 
could not understand, and yet I felt certain 
that with one glance she had read me through 
and knew me, careless, unthinking, and un- 
steady as I was. It did not strike me then, 
but I know now, what gave me me such sen- 
sations. My pride was roused, and I tried 
back to get hold of some of my early thoughts 
and feclings before they had become blurred 
and blunted by half a dozen years vs a sail- 
or’s life. 

* T had no opportunity of seeing hu again 
for some time, as she remained nearly al- 
ways in the after-cabin, where I never pen- 
etrated. Old Martin sometimes messed with 
me and sometimes with her, andi all I could 
learn from him was that Miss Hay was an 
orphan niece, and had taken a strong and 
unconquerable liking to get this voyage with 
him. I found myself putting numerous ques- 
tions to old nurse (how we use that word 
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I was a curious listener, finding it interest- 
ing and making me think, which I was never 
given much to, and seldom indulged in, on 
any other subject but ship’s duties. 

‘* You remember how our last skipper used 
to urge on us, that before coming on deck 
to relieve it, we should get ready a subject 
to employ our thoughts on, if not engaged 
in actual duties? How, to pass time, we 
were to imagine a ship in all manner of per- 
ilous and untoward circumstances, and find 
out what we would be likely to do if ever so” 
placed? How, if nothing else offered to 
keep the old gentleman from our minds (an 
idle head being the devil’s workshop), we 
were to repeat and transpose the multiplica- 
tion table, or get by heart the most useful 
rules from Norie ? 

“T had now found a more fascinating sub- 
ject, and began to pass my watches building 
air-castles, and holding imaginary conversa- 
tions with Miss Hay, which I intended she 
should have the full benefit of, when, get- 
ting in fine weather, it would permit her to 
appear more on deck. 

“‘ And that glorious time came at last !— 
when the night was only a softened continu- 


, ance of the day, and for whole days we had 


but to tauten a tack or sheet, while the 
Buda, no clipper, seemed to put her best 
foot forward, and enjoy the steadiness of the 
weather as much as we ourselves did. 

‘When she ventured on deck, I would 
summon up all my boldness to ask her ‘ if 
she were better.’ Hesitatingly, and looking 
straight into mine with her large black 
eyes, she would reply, ‘I shall be better, 
Mr. Treweeke.’ 

“‘¢ When ?’ I always felt inclined to ask 
—her tone seeming to lead me todo so; but 
I could only hang back and mutter some 
commonplaces about the voyage and the 
weather. 

‘“‘ What was about her that I should have 
been so awed and awkward in her presence ? 
She was younger than I, and yet I felt a su- 





‘old’ on board ship, for any one we think 
of kindly disposition), but Ursula shook her | 
head much in answering them, ‘and seemed 
doubtful as to the voyage renewing her 
young mistress’ health, She’ was ever 
ready and willing to dilate on Miss Hay ‘s| 
goodness and gentleness, and to tell how her 
“sweet angel,’ as she called her, was more 
fitted for heaven than earth ; to all of which 


¢ 
? 


j 


periority of soul in her when she spoke,.and’ 
was aware of a diffidence and respect in my- 
self as if I were listening to one whose years 
claimed attention and silence. So different 
was she from all the women I had met in 
former years, that when she came near, a 
shyness and half-dread seized me, and I 
could have run away from her presence, as_ 
in the days of childhood I remembered hav- 
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ing done, on the approach of a stranger 
lady, hiding my head in my mother’s lap. 

‘‘ She got better, perceptibly better, even 
to a rose-flush on her cheeks, in the tropical 
weather, and came oftener on deck. 

“If not employed by ship’s duties, Old 
Martin would say, ‘I’m on deck Mr. Tre- 
weeke,’ which was a hint he generally gave 
that we might relax the strictness of our 
watch, and even go below if we liked, until 
he said, ‘The course is so-and-so, Mr. 
—,’ and we again resumed charge. 

“IT began to take advantage of those 
pauses to have a chat with Miss Hay — 
slowly overcoming my diffidence, and be- 
ginning to take pleasure even in hearing her 
speak. Sometimes I can call up particular 
evenings, and even her words. One, when 





taking an altitude of Procyon (your naming 
it to-night struck the chord that revived all | 
these memories), and she was leaning over 
the taffrail, well wrapt up, while the old man | 
and Ursula chatted on the lee-wheel grat- 
ings. | 

“«Taking a star, Mr. Treweeke?’ she 
asked. 

“ «Yes, ma’am,’ I said, ‘ to find the lati- 
tude.’ 

“* Ah!’ she continued, ‘is it not strange, 
the practical use we make of stars, those 
other worlds, perhaps, with more glorious 
intelligences than ours! We take a star, as | 
you call it, and it tells us where we are on 
this little globe; while no friend at home | 
has the remotest knowledge of our position, | 
although, perhaps, thinking of us with tear- | 
ful eyes and beating hearts, and this you get | 
so simply.” Then she went on, in a low, | 
sweet tone, telling half to herself, half to \t 
me, how they were as stepping-stones, by | 
whose aid, through faith and love, we could | | 
go on and on until i in imagination we reached | 
the footstool of the Eternal, and, laying bare | 
our hearts, ask humbly for peace and par- | 
don, and for that assistance and comfort 
without which our human impulses would 
drag us to a gloomy despair. 

“On me, who had looked on stars as 
mere guide-posts in the heaven to assist us | 
or. our voyages, and who had found it a dif- 
ficulty and a trouble to learn the names of 
the few I knew, the effect was singular, and 
was like a vision of another world passing | 
before me. When I look back, I wonder | 














| stowed away in my inner being. 
| be lying on the skylight perhaps, propped 
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a change was wrought in my mind. I re- 
member no startling dawn, no sudden emerg- 
ing from light to darkness; but a growing 
conviction must have been gradually laying 
hold of me that life and this world were al- 
together different, and more beautiful than I 
had imagined, and that my past had been a 
sad mistake, which it would take all the fu- 
ture granted me to redeem, if I had only 
strength to manage it. I even thought at 
one time it would be better to leave off a 
sea-life to escape from the temptations sur- 
rounding it ; but that was a foolish thought, | 
I soon decided, and saw clearly that the sea 
offered as many opportunities of doing work 
nobly as the land. ; 
“ What a fairy-land I created of the re- 
mainder of our voyage! With her health 
increasing day by day, I pictured her delight 
and surprise on passing into the Eastern 
world. How new life would come to her in 
those warm, sunny glowing days, when we 
should be going through the Straits, the 
clear blue sky above so mingling with the 


clear blue sea below, dotted with the lovely 


white-beached, green-topped islands, that at 
a first glance it seems alla dream! How I 
would startle and please her when the curi- 
ous Strait-boats, with heaps of pineapples, 
oranges, mangos, and bunches of golden 
plantains, with their netted baskets of fowls 
and fresh eggs, and chattering monkeys and 
parroquets, would come alongside some quiet 
morning, and she would wake up and gaze 
with wondering eyes on a new world! How 
she would smile at the j jargon of the natives 
with their black skins and gaudy head-gear ! 
And the homeward passage, what a pleasure 
trip I made of it, when, a stay in port hav- 
ing recruited her health, she would be more 
able to enjoy her shipboard life! 

“‘Many more pleasant evenings we had 
together, which are among the treasures 
She would 


up with pillows, or, if the ship rolled, ona 
sofa-cushion on the deck—old Ursula watch- 


ing her like a little child, and I treasuring 


up each worel and laying it by in my heart, 
although at, this moment they seem to flit 
and float shadowily and dimly over the sea 


_of memory——a sad undertone in all I could 


not fathom then, but which gave them a 
double beautiy and interest when I found out 


most at the imperceptible manner in which | its cause. 
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‘When we commenced running down our 
easting to the southward we had got as far 
as 40° latitude, but finding the weather 
rough and boisterous, made our way up 
again to 37°, expecting to find it better; 
but even there we had a bad time of it, and 
Miss Hay was altogether confined to her 
cabin. The ofd man had requested me to go 
down and sit withthem. For awhileI delayed, 
but at last mustered courage to do so. On 
these visits I would find her on the sofa-bed, 
the curtain just withdrawn enough to show 
the pillow and her small white face relieved 
by clusters of dark hair, talking to old Mar- 
tin about life and death, the sea and the 
stars, and the great God who made all. I 
would have given my rude and tempestuous 
health to have taken away the other-world 
tone from her voice and look.” 

““What’s that—two bells? Nothing in 
sight forward there ?” 

“‘ Nothing, sir,” replied the men, stopping 
in their two-and-fro walk and gazing steadily 
ahead. 

“Two bells!” continued Fred, absently. 
“Yes! it was two bells in my first watch 
one night, when Ursula, tapping me on the 
shoulder, said, ‘If you can come to the 
cabin, do, Mr. Treweeke.’ On going into 
the after one, old Martin was saying, ‘ You 
know, Mary, you would come to sea, and 
it’s very dull and dreary, and not as you ex- 
pected.’ 

«Oh, no!’ shesaid, ‘fargrander! Oh! 
far grander! All my life I have been dream- 
ing of the sea, even when far inland, where 
in every direction hill-tops caught the clouds 
on their wanderings; where little met the 
eye save clumps and rows of dark fir-trees, 
making the land more solid, and the prison- 
like, shut-in feeling more intense; where 
the only water was a little burn, listening 
to whose murmurs I seemed to hear it say, 
“T hasten seawards; come with me; my 
music is sweet and soothing, but it is noth- 
ing to the great ocean’s.” Yes! I fancied it 
sang always—“I go to the sea! come with 
me!” and whom had JI, dear old uncle, to 
care for where I slept but you?’ 

“* Come, Polly, don’t go on so,’ said old 
Martin trying to smile,—‘ don’t.’ 

‘‘ But she continued, ‘ Yes, uncle, I longed 
to get near it, to be on it, to be far away 


which were miseries to one in my health, 
but which I could not help nor avoid meet- 
ing. You know, Ursula, I came to die on 
the sea, if it was His will! having been of- 
ten told and knowing well I should not live 
long. I feel it is not far off—it is a wide 
grave, Mr. Treweeke!’ 

“T started at myname, and without open- 
ing my lips stole away on deck, and made 
some work to distract my thoughts, ‘Is it 
possible,’ I kept muttering, ‘that it is not 
all a dream? Can this young girl be re- 
signed to early death and an ocean grave ? 
No! it could hardly be. She dying, and J 
strong-hearted, and full of health, living on! 
No! it could hardly be.’ 

“‘T saw very little of her after this, only 
calling at intervals to ask in a low voice how 
she was getting on. If she heard me, I 
would hear her asking nurse if that was Mr. 
Treweeke, and I would hasten away trying 
to stop the beating of my heart. The old 
man and Ursula were constantly with her, 
and either would come and tell me whenever 
she had mentioned my name. . I had never 
seen consumption, and would not allow my- 
self to think but of her getting better, and 
re-appearing on deck in the finer weather 
coming. 

‘‘ We had run down our easting, and were 
well up for the Strait. Still the weather 
was variable and squally with calms, when 
old Martin said one night,— 

‘«¢ This is not good for poor Molly; she 
wont last long. IwishI hadn’t brought her, 
Treweeke; but I did it all for the best—all 
for the best! Ithought we might have done 
her good, and got her safely out.’ 

“My attention was taken up with a dark 
wall of black cloudy stuff rising in the south- 
westward, and I commenced taking in sail. 
Do you remember one beginning in the Bay 
of Bengal in this manner ; that night we lost 
our foremast, where, when the clouds broke, 
we saw the moon eclipsed, and said we should 
never forget it?” 

“I do,” said I, ‘“‘ remember it well; every 
man and boy knew fear that night if never 
before ; but go on describing your squall.” 

‘“‘T will, as near as I can,” he went on. 
“It came slowly towards us with a sough 





|and moaning, such as you hear when, sit- 
| ting in-doors at home, all ears listen as if to 


from all land, and fancied I should die so a supernatural voice outside. The squall 


much happier if clear of all those trifles, | struck us at eleven, and from thence till 
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four hours afterwards we had a perfect bat- | 


tle with wind and rain. The wind veered 
and shifted, and no sooner had we the yards 
braced up on one tack, than every thing 
would be aback, and she would be grinding 
round on her keel. Before I could get the 
topsails reefed she would sometimes be dash- 
ing through the water, and like a mad dog 
scattering foam from her on every side. But 
you know the kind of night, and the work 
it brings.” 

“Go on,” I said, interrupting him, “go 
on; I realize it better when you describe 
minutely.” 

“‘ Well, then! ina moment,” he continued, 
“it would lull, and she would stagger up- 
rightly, and shiver like a horse in battle, the 
sails flapping and slatting, the topsail sheets 
surging in the yard-arms with a loud snap, 
the lightning playing between the masts, and 
cracking like a coach-whip about our ears, 
while from the black masses rolling over our 
mastheads, peal after peal of thunder grum- 
bled and burst, as if to annihilate a doomed 
ship. 

“ About three in the morning we were in 
a dead lull; the squall had passed over, and 
was moving away from us; but it had left 
an unearthly stillness and silence behind it, 
around us, and in the air, a close pent-up 
feeling as of suffocation that even now I 
seem to fecl. Rolling uneasily from side to 
side, now and then a mass of water would 
strike us on the bow or quarter, or anywhere, 
with the dull, hollow sound of a wooden ham- 
mer, subsiding again with a splash, as if 
breaking into a thousand fragments; fagged 
and worn out, the crew huddled under the 
forecastle, and a chilliness came over me, 
not from my wet clothes—they were warm 
to the touch—but as if a foreboding or fore- 
shadowing of some disaster. It was very 
dark. I held on to the mizen topmast back- 
stay, and tricd to see the helmsman, but 
couldn’t. Thinking, ‘can I go down and 
see how they are?’ and wringing the wet 
out of my coat-sleeves, I only shrank and 
felt cold, suddenly cold, when a voice—I 
turned not to see whose, said,— 

“«* You may take in every thing, sir; the 
wind went away with her; we shall have a 
quict day, Mr. Treweeke, to bury Mary.’ 

“Was it all a dream, old fellow? all a 
dream?” and, leaning his head on the cap- 
stan, I heard him struggling to repress his 








sobbing. 


‘Are you tired, or shall I go on?” he 
said, looking up after a long pause. 

“Not tired,” I said, “pray go on.” He 
did so, continuing in a kind of reverie. 

“How some days above others, with all 
their minutest events, and even our personal 
feelings at the moment of their occurrence, 
fix themselves on the mind, unconsciously 
exercising an influence on our inner life, 
and through it partly our outer one! Called 
up suddenly, in some out-of-the way place, 
by a slight coincidence of nature perhaps, if 
nothing else, the whole of their incidents 
and their results coming vividly back, the 
good returning with its good, the evil with 
its evil, that retaining its sway mostly which 
has been most cherished in the interval. 
This beautiful night, and your mention of 
Procyon, recalled all that memorable voy- 
age, and I feel relief at having told you, 
what, till now, has been all my own. Why 
did I merit such a lasting gift! that the 
mere companionship of a young girl for a 
few short months should sink so deeply in 
my heart, and color all my future with a 
hopeful radiance, making me strong for 
work, and braced for' trouble, firm for suc- 
cess, and ready for adversity—that even 
now, telling you all this, I see angelic wings 
and hear an angel’s voice, when trying to 
pierce the thick oceanic cloud that wraps 
her in the far-off eastern sea! 

“On board ship, as you know, one can- 
not retire to a secluded spot and indulge 
either his grief or joy in quietnde. There 
is always work to be done, and, light heart 
or heavy heart, there is no shirking it; it 
must be faced. The day of her death and 
of the squail, was one of those which, from 
a mixture of actual work with deep and sad 
thought, remains graven on the memory, 
although conscious at the time of having 
done and seen every thing as if in a dream. 
The squall seemed to have dragged all the 
turbulence of the sea, and the vapors of the 
atmosphere, away with it, and left a life-giv- 
ing warmth and vitality in the air as of a 
May-day in childhood. A mere thin veil of 
fleecy clouds rested round the horizon, into 
which the deep blue of the zenith faded in 
till it became gray, and this in turn melted 
into the silvery surface of the sea. The 
wind had died completely away, and the 
throbbing of the ocean’s heart after its 
night’s wrestle with the dark spirit that had 
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passed over it, was seen only in long, tliin our own littleness and God’s greatness stole 
black lines that, starting out from the haze, over me. I thought of the strange fancy 
grew firmer and more distinct on their ap- | which had*led her to choose the ocean for a 


proach, ever rising and falling, gleaming | 
and vanishing, until dying away near us 
they showed on the other side firmer and 
more distinct, retreating and sweeping, and 
bound on their long journey northwards. 
Every sound jarring on my ear, and acting 
under some curious idea that it would be 
more honorable with death on board, I gave 
the orders to haul all the sails up snugly ; 
so stirless was the air, their flapping and 
fluttcring made it more mournful; and, 
noting with what a subdued and quiet man- 
ner the crew went about the work, I felt 
pleased and personally grateful to them 
when I saw each man and boy had shifted 
his wet clothes with his best. When we 
had got every thing aloft made as snug as 
possible, no sound broke the silence save 
the plashing and surging of the water about 
the rudder, the creaking of the lower yards 
on their trusses, and the sullen tap of the 
carpenter’s hammer as he completed the 
rude coffin that was to hold that fair form. 
Old Martin and Ursula had never emerged 
from the cabin, and from my soul I pitied 
the old man and her at their sad task. This 
was to be my first burial at sea, and what 
wonder if strange and undefinable emotions 
stirred me, when, with the carpenter direct- 
ing, we raised a platform at the starboard 
gangway, turning two waterbutts on their 
ends and placing planks on them with their 
outer edges on the gunwale? We spread 
an ensign over all, and our preparations 
were supposed to be complete. I then went 
in and asked if I could be of any use. ‘No, 
my lad, no!’ the old man said, ‘ Ursy and 
Til manage all—’tisn’t for a young lad like 
you to handle dcath. You'll read the ser- 
vice over her—about one, I think; and see 
the men are tidy. You need not work them 
much to-day!’ 

“‘ Left to my own reflections, and with the 
terrible silence all about me, I scarcely think 
I should have been startled had the sound 
of that trumpet which 
“© To archangelic lips applied 

Shall rouse the heavens, quench the stars,’ 
suddenly burst on us from the blue over- 
head, and stopt our voyage over the ocean 
and through life. As it was, my mind seemed 
to become enlarged, and an awful sense of 





| 
| 


resting-place—if that could be so-called, 

; Where there was no rest; wondered if the 
coffin would reach the bottom; fancied the 
strange sea-things staring at it in its descent 
—of its being borne hither and thither, to 
and fro, in its never-resting progress to de- 
cay, until the form once so shapely and full 
of beauty becoming part of the great sea it- 
self, its dissevered particles would be borne 
round and round the world by its ever- 
throbbing pulsations; and, starting from 
my reverie, I felt as if my brain wandered. 

‘‘ Getting the prayer-book, I looked over 
the portion I should have to read, and tried 
vainly to think of the mystery attending the 
‘changing of our vile body, that it may be 
like His glorious body.’ But I was con- 
scious of some new and strange knowledge 
stirring in my mind. 

“ After taking the sun at noon, I ordered 
one of the boys whenever he saw me coming 
out from the cabin to commence tolling the 
bell. It was a sad task for the poor little 
fellow, and he would willingly have handed 
it over to some other body ; for many a time, 
I daresay, had a word or smile from her who 
was gone, made his little heart lighter, and 
his dull sea-life cheerier. On going into the 
cabin, I found the carpenter and Old Martin 
placing her coffin on the table, and, scarcely 
conscious of the feelings prompting me, 
motioned to the carpenter to hold on a little. 
Working up the latitude and longitude, I 
wrote them on a piece of paper, and put 
underneath in a firm hand, as if still expect- 
ing some one to read it,— 

“*MARY HAY. 
Died at Sea, 
July 15th, 1844. 

F. TREeweEeEkes.’ 
and tacked it on the inside of the coffin-lid. 
Old Martin then whispered, ‘ Let the crew 
have a look, Treweeke ; it’ll do them good,’ 
and took his own last kiss, with a ‘ Good- 
by, Polly.’ 

“The men and boys, who were all clus- 
tered silent and sorrowful at the front of the 
poop, came in one by one, stole a glance with 
tear-dazzled eyes on the sweet face—as some- 
times happens, far more beautiful in death— 
and then the carpenter shut all up from our 





sight. Few there were who looked on then, 
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even so briefly, but took away a thought to 


last a lifetime. At a wave of the hand from 
Old Martin, we bore her to the platform, 
spread the flag over the coffin, and placed 
two seats near it for him and the nurse. 
“You know our beautiful service for the 
dead—how it awes and solemnizes even 
when read in private; but how much more 
80 was it to me to read it aloud, and on such 
an occasion! When I began it even the old 
tars looked grim and moved uneasily, and 
the youngsters cried heartily. Come to that 
portion, ‘we therefore commit her body to 
the deep,’ a dozen hands stole quietly from 
the group of the standers by, and, the inner 
end of the planks being lifted, the coffin slid 
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down into the blue deep, made a slight 
musical splash that sounded like a farewell, 
foamed darkly for a moment, gleamed, then 
vanished—and she, whom I then knew I had 
loved, still love, and shall always, had found 
the grave she had dreamt of, and was gone 
forever !—No! not forever, I thought, when 
reading on I came to the words, ‘ when the 
sea shall give up her dead.’” 

Here he paused solemnly, and looked up 
into the starry sky, with a strange smile; 
then suddenly starting, he warmly clasped 
my hand, and cried,— 

“T have kept you up late, old fellow; for- 
give me! Off to your crib, now, and pray 





before you turnin. Good-night!” 





Tue first volume of Dr. Mommsen’s “ History 
of Rome, from the Earliest Time to the Period 
of its Decline,” translated, with the assistance 
of the author, by the Reverend William Pitt 
Dickson, with an introduction by Dr. Schmitz, 
is preparing for publication by Mr. Bentley. 


Tue series of articles written by the late Rev- 
erend J. J. Blunt, D.D., for the Quarterly Re- 
view, are about to be issued in a collective form 
by Mr. Murray, under the title, “ Essays on 
Religious and Literary Subjects.” 


Messrs. Longman and Co. are preparing for 
immediate publication, Professor Hind’s ‘“ Nar- 
rative of the Canadian Exploring Expeditions 
through the Southern part of Rupert’s Land, 
from Lake Superior to near the Foot of the Rocky 
Mountains,” in two volumes, with numerous il- 
lustrations. 


A new work by M. E. About, entitled “ Rome 
Contemporaine,” and an important publication 
by Admiral Bouét-Willaumez, maritime Prefect 
of Cherbourg, entitled “ L’ Esprit de la Guerre,” 
are announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Michel 
Levy, freres, Paris. 


Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris, announce as 
forthcoming “La Consience; ou, la Régle des 
Actions Humaines,” by M. Bautain; and a new, 
improved, and illustrated edition of the “ His- 
toire des ducs de Bourgogne,” by M. de Barante. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, 
U.S., are preparing for publication a work, by 
Professor Spencer F. Baird, entitled “ The Birds 
of North America; containing Descriptions of 
all Known Species, chiefly from Specimens in 
the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution.” It 
is to be in two volumes quarto, with an atlas of 
one hundred colored plates. 


“THe Home Life of English Ladies in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by the author of “ Mag- 
dalen Stafford ;” “The Manse of Mastland,” 
translated from the Dutch by Thomas Keightley; 
and “ Master Wace’s Chronicle of the Conquest 
of England,” edited by Sir Alexander Mallet, her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at Frankfort, are an- 
nounced by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 


Messrs. A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh, an- 
nounce as forthcoming, ‘‘God’s Glory in the 
Heavens ; or, something of the Wonders of As- 
tronomy,” by Wm. Leitch, D.D., Principal of 
Queen’s College, Canada; and “The Story of 
the Mission Fields ; how they were planted, and 
how they have prospered,” by the Reverend 
Thomas Smith, M.A., Edinburgh. 








Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are preparing for 
| publication a new work by Frederika Bremer 


“Two Years in Switzerland and Italy,” trans- 
lated by Mrs. Mary Howitt; and the record of a 
hunting tour in the United States, entitled ‘* The 
| English Sportsman in the Western Prairies,” by 


! 


| the Honorable Grantley Berkeley. 
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BLINDNESS AND DEMENTIA. 


From The New York World. 
BLINDNESS AND DEMENTIA. 


A ract of considerable interest to medi- 
cal men has just been reported to the acad- 
emy of medicine by the surgeon of the Hos- 
pital St. Eloi, at Montpelier. Professor 
Buisson, the surgeon in question, states that 
on the Ist of August, 1858, a man about 
fifty years of age was brought to the hospital 
by persons who were not able to give any 
precise information with regard to him, and 
the patient himself, being interrogated, gave 
incoherent responses. It was found, how- 
ever, that he exhibited none of the signs of 
paralysis, that he had no fever, or any symp- 
tom of an acute disease. Upon examining 
his eyes, it was ascertained that he was de- 
prived of sight by the existence of a double 
cataract. The patient could himself give no 
information as to the time which he had been 
afflicted, and in answer to all questions, con- 
tinued to give utterly unsatisfactory and in- 
coherent replies. The person who had 
brought him to the hospital, informed the 
surgeon that he was in the habit of talking 
this way, of being continually murmuring to 
himself, and that he appeared to take no 
cognizance of what was passing around him. 
His appearance, and the facts which he was 
able to gather, satisfied M. Buisson that the 
unfortunate man was, at the same time, suf- 
fering under blindness and dementia. Fif- 
teen days his symptoms were closely ob- 
served, and he was during this time, placed 
upon a severe regimen, for the purpose of 
removing the effects of any recent morbid 
influence. No marked change, however, 
ensued ; he still exhibited the same degree 
of imbecility, and when spoken to in relation 
to his operation for his cataract, he exhibited 
no sign of satisfaction or of hope. In short, 
he continued to exhibit all the usual symp- 
toms of dementia, and the surgeons satisfied 
themselves entirely that this was not the re- 
sult of the abuse of alcoholic drinks, or that 
it followed any sudden shock of the nervous 
system. ‘The patient had been a daily la- 
borer, working upon a farm, and had con- 
tinued his labor up to the time when the 
total loss of sight prevented him from work- 
ing longer. 

M. Buisson endeavored to ascertain 
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loss of sight. It is a fact well known to 
medical men that blindness often follows 
cerebral affections, but in these cases it is of 
a purely nervous nature; it is amaurosis, 
that is to say, a paralysis of the retina, re- 
sulting from the general paralysis. But this 
was a case of an entirely different nature— 
the blindness here having a well-defined 
anatomical cause. The patient was afflicted 
with cataract, which is a physical alteration 
of the crystalline lens, an affection which 
does not in the slightest degree depend upon 
the condition of the brain. With all his 
exertions, however, M. Buisson was not able 
to determine whether the blindness had pre- 
ceded or followed the mental disease. 

Such was the condition of this patient 
when M. Buisson determined to restore his 
sight by performing the usual operation for 
cataract, which was done upon both eyes on 
the 16th of August last. He was placed 
under the influence chloroform, and was in 
such a profound condition of anesthesia that 
the first stroke of light upon the eye did not 
even cause a contraction of the pupil. The 
usual dressings were placed upon the eyes, 
so that the light should be excluded, and the 
patient being placed in a strait-jacket, in 
order to prevent him from touching his eyes, 
was carried to his bed without exhibiting the 
slightest knowledge of what had passed; 
and during the ten days that he was confined 
in a dark chamber, he gave no sign of intel- 
ligence or of any consciousness that he had 
submitted to any operation whatever. On 
the tenth day, the bandages were carefully 
removed and the light gradually permitted 
to break upon his eyes. For the first time 
since his admission to the hospital, he gave 
a sign of intelligence. A smile—silly, but 
joyous—spreading over his whole face, and 
he cried “‘Isee! I see!” These were the 
first reasonable words to which he had given 
utterance since he had been in the hospital. 
Day after day, gradually, he was allowed to 
have more light, and day by day, as the ex- 
periments confirmed the perfect success of 
the operation for the cataract, they also 
proved what had not been dreamed of—the 
return of reason. As his sight became 
stronger, the patient became more docile. 
Less contrary and less indifferent to questions 


whether the enfeeblement of the intellectual | put to him, he began to make ready and 
faculties in the case of this patient had com- 
menced before or simultaneously with his 
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reasonable replies. 


Every day marked the 


return of intelligence. He recognized ob- 
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jects about him, and uttered their names 
with a childish joy, and reached out his 
hands to seize them. This new ocular edu- 
cation, however, was not long required. His 
memory returned to him with a daily appre- 
ciable strength, and his intellectual faculties 
began to exhibit themselves. He demanded 
an augmentation of his ration, desired to 
get up, and already began to talk of leay- 
ing the hospital. Still, as his sight grew 
stronger, his words grew plainer and more 
consecutive, and his ideas clearer and with- 
out incoherence, and the memory of events 
which occurred prior to his loss of sight be- 
gan to break upon him. It was impossible, 
however, to ascertain with any degree of cer- 
tainty when his mental powers began to fail, 
or were lost, and all that could be learned 
of his loss of sight was, that it commenced 
about three years ago. A month and a half 
after the entrance of this man, blind and de- 
mented, into the hospital, he was at work 
again, with his vision and his mind restored. 
The man was completely metamorphosed, 
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‘not only in the condition of his ideas, but 
_also in his bearing and features, which, pre- 
| viously fixed and stupid, were now doubly 
“illumined by .the restoration of sight and 
reason. 

These are the details of this extraordinary 
case, and as they are somewhat long, I will 
leave all comments and speculations upon 
them to those of your readers who may be 
interested in them, simply remarking that 
they have excited a great deal of curiosity 
and discussion among the savans of the 
Academy of Medicine. The question which, 
with the facts before them, they have en- 
deavored to solve is, whether this recovery 
of reason following the recovery of sight 
was a simple succession of facts, or whether 
it has a natural effect. M. Buisson sustains 
the latter theory with a great deal of vigor, 
and it is probable that the faculty will be on 
the look-out for other cases of a similar na- 
ture, in order to further test the truth of his 
theory. At any rate, as an isolated fact 
merely, this case is an extremely interesting 
one. 








Tue LATE Dr. ANtTHON.—Dr. Anthon’s death 
removes one of the old landmarks on the list of 
our city clergy. And he was of those who make 
their mark on the story of the Church. His 
ability was of a high order, especially as a writer, 
and as a leading man in council and in action. 
His chief trait of character was one in which the 
clergy as a class do not excel; and that was 
nerve ;—the impetuous will, and the prompt, 
fearless decision, to carry out to the utmost, re- 
gardless of persuasions, or merely human feel- 
ings, or public opinion, or consequences of any 
kind whatever, those uncompromising decisions 
to which his own conscientious convictions led 
him. With this eager fearlessness, there was a 
singular tenacity, which clung to its purpose 
only the more unflinchingly for all the obstacles 
that rose in its way, and a firm personal resolu- 
tion growing only stronger and tougher with 
advancing years. Besides these qualities, which 
more than once made him prominent in contro- 
versies of great heat, and of singular importance 
in their bearings upon the Ciurch, he was a 
genial and faithful friend, with a racy and strong 
flavor of robust intellect in all his conversation. 
He was, from the first, an attentive and indefat- 
igable parish priest, and was one of the very 
earliest of the city clergy to establish that most 
uscful element of Church growth—a parish 


school. Outside his parish, he held a prominent 
place in a circle, both of the clergy and the laity, 
whose convictions and feelings were such as en- 
abled them to work harmoniously together ; and 
their entire confidence he retained to the last,— 
being himself the ruling spirit, to a great degree, 
of all their varied activities. He was indeed an 
earnest, strenuous soul, who did with his might 
all that his hand found to do; and he has left 
hehind him few who would be willing to do and 
dare as unshrinkingly as he did, for that which 
he believed, in his conscience, to be right.— 
Church Journal. 





The Boy’s Book of Ballads. Illustrated with 
Sixteen Engravings on Wood from Drawings 
by John Gilbert. Bell and Daldy. 

“Tue Boy’s Book of Ballads” contains six- 
teen choice old ballads, not forgetting, of course, 
Chevy Chace and Robin Hood, each ballad il- 
lustrated with a good full-page drawing by Mr. 
John Gilbert. The text is handsomely printed 
on thick paper and the whole is put into gay 
binding as a Christmas gift book. Description 
of the book is a sufficient commendation. The 


boy who receives such a gift, gets reading that 
he likes, and in the form of sterling English lit- 
jerature.—Lraminer. 
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COAT ARMOR ASCRIBED TO OUR SAVIOUR. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
COAT ARMOR ASCRIBED TO OUR SAV- 
IOUR. 

THERE are many things, trifling in them- 
selves, which on that account frequently es- 
cape observation, and are yet most worthy 
of it in consequence of the light which they 
throw on the manners of the past. Among 
them are the armorial bearings on the ac- 
companying plate.* 

These have been copied from an original 
painting now in the possession of a gentle- 
man of distinguished family, who during the 
last years of the Roman empire was a canon 
of the noble Chapter of Mayence. The pic- 
ture in question is in oil, without a date, but 
from general appearance seems to be attrib- 
utable to the early part of the seventeenth 
century ; perhaps it may be somewhat older. 
It hung formerly in the cathedral of May- 
ence; and its appearance there is accounted 
for by a tradition so strange, and yet so in 
harmony with the ideas which prevailed at 
the period to which it is said to belong, that 
a particular notice of it can hardly be other- 
wise than interesting. 

As our subject is intimately connected 
with a part of German history which is very 
imperfectly understood in England, a few 


‘words of general explanation may not be out 


of place. 

The reader will remember that, in very an- 
cient time, the people in Germany were di- 
vided into two classes, the free and the en- 
slaved—/reve und leibeigene—liberi et servi ; 
at least their earliest law-books mention no 
other. 

Afterwards, but still at a very remote pe- 
riod of German history, certain families 
among the free who were entitled to hered- 
itary seat and voice in the national Diet were 
called adelige, which was translated by the 
Latin word nobiles. 

The other freemen were still called frete— 
liberi ; and if they did military duty, mili- 
tarcs. But the general term by which both 
classes (the adelige and the freic) were desig- 
nated was ingenut. 

Amongst all of these was such a contempt 
for slavery that it was conceived even to 
taint the blood : so that the free and the en- 


* Not copied into the Living Age. 
t See Puetter, Ueber Jfissheirathen, p. 10, ed. 
Gottimgen, 1796. 
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slaved were forbidden to marry together,*— 
in some states under pain of death,t—and in 
all, the issue of such marriages were doomed 
to inherit the condition of their slave-born 
parent.{ There seemed to be but one asy- 


* Lex Salica, tit. 14, cap. 6: ‘Si quis ingenuus 
ancillam alienam in con‘ugium acceperit, ipse cum 
ea in servitium implicciur.” See also Georgisch 
corp. jur. Germ. |. ¢. p..171. 

+ Lex Bugundionun, tit. 85, § 2: “ Si ingenua 
puella voluntarie se servo conjunxerit, utrumque 
jubemus occidi.” : 

t See Struben Nebenstunden, part v. p. 240. The 
rule as expressed in the old language was “ Das 
kind folgt der aergern hand,’’—that is to say, ‘The 
issue shall follow the condition of the hand that 
fixes scandal on the marriage. Distaste to ser- 
vitude was carried so far, amongst the ancient Ger- 
man free races, that even vassalage to the emperor 
himself disqualified, not only the party consenting 
to it, but also his issue, from contracting a legal 
marriage with any perfectly free family : that is to 
say, if an ingenuus or pure freeman took land in 
fief of the emperor, or any one else, on condition 
that he (the tenant) and his heirs performed certain 
civil services to the lord of the fee, such as grind- 
ing his corn, supplying him with bows and arrows, 
fish on a fast day, ete., ete., this sank the party ex- 
posed to such obligations down into an inferior 
grade called mitielfreie, or mesne-freemen, and all 
his family descended with him, because each of 
them was exposed to the contingency of being his 
heir. He and all his family thus became ministeri- 
ales to the lord, who, if he mortgaged the fief, might 
have included them and their services in the mort- 
gage ; neither could they have been restored to their 
primitive condition, until they had been formally 
emancipated It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the services here spoken of were quite distinct 
from any thing in the nature of servilium militare, 
or of what we call grand serjenty; for these in- 
flicted no degradation. ‘They were rather such as 
were called with us, little serjenty. ‘This is a point 
of old feudal law worth knowing ; because it is the 
principle from which the Continental doctrine of 
mesalliance has sprung ; and because the mar- 
riages of English with members of the Continental 
aristocracy are, even at the present day, often af- 
fected by that doctrine. Let me therefore exem- 
plify what Ihave said by a case in point. The 
family of Maltitz is one of the most ancient in Ger- 
many, and may be called one of the most noble, in 
the Continental sense of the word. But as it had 
no seat and voice in the Diet, and as it conse- 
quently ranked tnter nobiles minores, I shall here, 
for the sake of avoiding equivocal terms, call it a 
family of gentle birth. This, supposing its freedom 
to be unabridged by any vassalage, was quite 
enough to render it competent to intermarry with 
the very ‘highest families of the German aristoc- 
racy ; and, in fact, a marriage took place between 
one of its members, Elizabeth of Maltitz, and the 
Markgrave Henry of Meissen, in the year 1272. 
These parties had issue ; and then it was’ discov- 
ered that the family of Maltitz was not quite so 
free as was imagined ; and that it owed some sort 
of ministerial service to the emperor. ‘lo save the 
issue, therefore, from following the condition of 
their mother, a letter of emancipation was obtained 
in 1278, from Rudolph of Hapsburg, then emperor, 
in which he declares the existing and future issue 








of the marriage to be “as noble and free as if they 
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lum into which the slave could fly from the |escape from it, especially in the cities,* 


oppressors’ contumely. This wasthe Church. 
But even here he did not quite escape. The 
free-born priests appear to have regarded 
him as an inferior being, whom no consecra- 
tion could purify or render worthy of offici- 
ating at the same altars as themselves. So 
strong was this feeling, that some of the 
more important of the religious foundations 
admitted to their fraternity only such as 
were free. 

In this we may sce the origin of the noble 
Chapters of Germany. 

Time went on. Many slaves had been 
emancipated. Many had run away from 
their masters into neighboring cities, and 
obtained their civic rights and the sort of 
freedom which was the consequence of such 
an acquisition. These were called by the 
laws of the time liberti and gefreite (that is 
to say, freed-men), to distinguish them from 
the liberi, or free-men.* 

As may be supposed, the parties exposed 
to a distinction so invidious endeavored to 


had been born of a free mother.” The words of 
the original document are very remarkable : after 
reciting the circumstances of the case, the emperor 
discharges the mother and her issue of service in 
these words,‘ Ab omni servilis seu ministerialis 
conditionis respectu de plenitudine regis potestatis 
eximimus, ct ipsos ingenuitatis ac liberi partus hon- 
ore ct titulo perpetuo insignimus ; volentes eos sic 
semper in antea in ingenuorum et nobilium sorte et 
numero recenseri, ac si de ventre libero nati essent,”’ 
ete., etc. The letter of emancipation may be 
found, at full length, in Weck’s Beschreibung der 
Sladt Dresden, p. 159. By this one sees that the 
competency of a person to intermarry with the 
high nobility of the empire was ascertained by the 
fact of his being entitled to be called ingenuus ; 
and if he were so entitled, it does not appear to 
have been necessary that he should have been a 
native of the empire. Indeed, this seems to have 
been decided long afterwards, in the case of Prince 
John of Nassau-Siegen, who, in 1669, married Eu- 
genie de la Serre, the daughter of a French gentle- 
man of blood and ancestry, and the marriage was 
judicially declared valid in Sept., 1728. See Mo- 
eer’s Staatsrecht, part xix. pp. 203-207. 

* A similar distinction obtained until recently 
in New South Wales, between the few colonists 
and the numerous emancipated convicts,—they 
were styled “ free” and “freed,”—and the de- 
scendants of each were, in popular phrase at least, 
known as “ Sterling” and “ Currency.” With 
the cessation of transportation, these class distinc- 
tions are dying out, and even while they existed in 
fuil force, the convicts, whether with tickets-of- 
leave or without, made themselves some amends 
by pertinaciously refiising that appellation, and in 
intercourse with everybody except the police, in- 
sisting on being styled “the government people.” 
Intending purchasers of land are known to sel 
gained “ample measure ” by humoring this fancy 
of the crown surveyor’s field gangs. 
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where the burgesses, for this purpose, called 
themselves freigeborne and freie, that is to 
say, freeborn-men and free-men. 

The obstinately continued usurpation of 
a multitude is generally successful when un- 
opposed by a greater multitude. So it was 
with the burgesses; for in the fourteenth 
century one finds them designated by the 
terms freie and freigeborne, even in the im- 
perial chancery. 

This naturally tended to confound the de- 
scendants of the originally free families with 
those of the emancipated slaves, and placed 
the former in a false position; for it mixed 
them up, nominally, with their inferiors. 
It also enabled the emancipated slave and 
his issue to pretend that, in his capacity of 
JSreeman, he was qualified to enter the 
Chapters, from which slaves were excluded. 
We must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
in ancient charters and books of jurispru- 
dence technical terms such as semperliberi,t 
liberi puri, immerfreie, villigfreie, and the 
like, employed to distinguish those races 
who were free from the beginning. But 
this was not all. To save themselves from 
commixture with those of a slavish origin, 
the militares and free families of the second 
class took the appellative of those of the 
first, i.e., adelige or nobiles; and those of 
the first class, to save their rank, called 
themselves erlauche, or illustres:{ so that 


* It seems generally admitted that when Henry 
the Fowler founded the German cities, he induced 
some of the free races to settle there. Others after- 
wards followed their example, and as a reward for 
uniting themselves with the communities, received 


| offices of magistracy. ‘These were afterwards called 


patricians, and their posterity claimed the right of 
ranking themselves with the other free families of 
the empire. But the latter regarded them as will- 
ing participators in the condition of enfranchised 
slaves, had an utter contempt for them, refused to 
receive them at tournaments, and even in 1754, 
when M. de Pieffel wrote his Abregé de I’ Histoire 
d Allemagne, refused to recognize their claim. See 
that work, p. 76. 

t+ The term semperliberi, or semperfreic, as it is 
called in German, is usually applied to the fami- 
lies who had formerly seat and voice in the Diet. 
jut the correctness of this application may be 
doubted ; because there were some of them, like 
that of Fugger of Augsburg, who were sprung 
from ennobled plebeians, whereas many families of 
the Equestrian order were free from the beginning. 

t See Dantz, Privat-Recht, vol. iii. p. 212. The 


time when this change took place has never been 
precisely ascertained ; but it is thought to have 
happened about the end of the fourteenth century 
probably soon after the cities acquired the right of 
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in the fourteenth century we find “ illustri- 
ous” to be the distinguishing epithet of the 
peerage or nobility with hereditary seat and 
voice in the Diet (called in the law-books 
hoheadel and nobiles majores), adelige to be 
that of such as had no parliamentary privi- 
lege, and were termed in the books nieder- 
adel or nobiles minores, and freie, the old- 
fashioned distinguishing epithet of the most 
ancient and noble races, conceded to the 
burgesses and enfranchised peasants. 

We have been the more particular in 
stating these facts, because they are not 
only elucidatory of my subject, but because 
they appear to have escaped the notice of 
every English author who has treated on the 
state of the ancient empire. 

Long before this change became estab- 
lished, the Chapters had altered their ancient 
statutes. Formerly it was sufficient that 
the candidate should be a freeman, because 
the word then meant a man whose ancestors 
had always been free. Now, however, that 
the signification of the word had been al- 
tered, they required more. 
that no man should be admitted to their 
body who couid not prove himself to be de- 
scended from four grandparents each of 
whom was of free race. The proof of this 
was the production of their family armorial 
bearings; for during some centuries after 
the introduction of heraldry into Germany, 
none but those families who belonged at 
least to the Equestrian order had the priv- 
ilege of wearing arms: * and this was called 
proving four quarters. 

It need scarcely be said that when the free 
families of the second class assumed the 
epithet nobilis, these Chapters did not neg- 
lect to apply it to themselves in their cor- 
porate capacities; so that afterwards it be- 
came commonly understood that no man 
could be a canon of Treves, Mayence, Co- 
logne, and other similar establishments, un- 
less he were a nobleman of four quarters; 
that is to say, what the French called gentil- 
homme de non et d’armes, and what we called 
a gentleman of blood and ancestry. 
calling themselves free cities, which seems to have 
been about the year 1356. See Pfeffel’s Abregé de 
UListoire @ Allemagne, p. 297. 

* See Wappenbelustigung, von S. W. Otter, stiick 
vii. p. 7,ed. Augsburg, 1761. 

t According to the old authorities, 9 gentleman 
of blood and an¢estry in Engiand needed nothing 


but simple freedom on his maternal side,—that is 
to say, his mother might have been the daughter 


Arule was made 
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But even this precaution did not preserve 
the Chapters immaculate. The emperors 
had in the meantime found out a way of 
making people noble by diploma or bull. 
These, as may be easily imagined, were at 
first laughed to scorn by the Equestrian or- 
der; but their nobility was nevertheless held 
to be good, although inferior to that of the 
ancient races derived from their original 
freedom. It could not, indeed, qualify the 
possessor for admission into the noble Chap- 
ters; but it led to a mode for facilitating the 
admission of his children. If, for instance, 
a new-made noble married a woman of an- 
cient race (or vice versa), the issue of the 
marriage would be entitled to three escutch- 
eons; viz., that of the newly ennobled par- 
ent, and those of the father and mother of 
the parent of ancient family. In such a 
case the emperor claimed the privilege of 
completing the qualification by granting to 
a meritorious candidate the fourth escutch- 
eon, which was wanting to make up the 
requisite number. This, of course, led to 
abuses; and the Chapters, therefore, raised 
a new barrier, by declaring that no one 
should be received into their fraternity who 
could not prove sixteen quarters, that is to 
say, a descent during four generations from 
ancestors each of which was on both sides, 
paternal and maternal, of ancient and free 
race. 

It was at a period when this qualification 
was most strictly insisted on, that Martin 
Luther came before the world, and with him 
the Reformation. Amongst some theses 
which he published, at the commencement 
of his quarrel with Albert de Magdeburg, 
Archbishop of Mayence, was one (at least 
so the story goes) which started a singular 
question for discussion, namely, whether 
Jesus Christ, at his second advent, could be 
received as canon of a noble Chapter in case 
he should offer himself as a candidate for 
that honor. The question is said to have 
excited great interest amongst the privileged 
orders, and to have travelled even to Spain, 
where it led to another, viz., whether the 
Virgin Mary could be received into com- 


of a yeoman or free burgess. But Mr. Fosbroke 
says, that about the time of Queen Elizabeth, his 
mother and grandmother were required to be gen- 
tlefolks as well as his father and grandfather. See 
Arch., vol. i. p. 363. Perhaps he may mean the 
gentleman of blood and ancestry who was qualified 
to be a knight of the Garter or of the British Lan- 
guage of the Order of Malta; for both of these in- 
stitutions required their members to be able to 








prove four quarters. 
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munity with the Orders reserved for ladies 
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of genile birth. The point was, according 
to report, seriously mooted amongst the no- 
ble sisterhood, and a doubtful judgment 
given rather unfavorable to the Virgin. The 
canons of the German Chapters, however, 
arranged their affair in another manner. A 
sort of gordian knot had been presented to 
them ; and feeling themselves, perhaps, un- 
able to untie it, they cut it asunder by as- 
signing to our Saviour a regular escutcheon 
of sixteen quarters. Escutcheons of this 


‘‘ TITEL CHRISTI. 

“Der Almaechtige unueberwindliche Herr, 
Herr Jesus Christus, von Ewigkeit, herge- 
kroenter Keyser der Himmlischen Herr- 
scharren, Erwaehlter und Unsterblicher Koe- 
nig des ganzen Erdbodens, des H. Reichs 
einiger Hoher Priester, Ertzbischoff der 
Seelen, Churfiirst der Wahrheit, Erzherzog 
des Lebens, Herzog der Ehren, Fiirst aus 
Juda, Koenig zu Zion, Herzog zu Bethlehem, 
Landgraf zu Galilea, Graf zu Jerusalem, 
Freiherr von Nazareth, Ritter der Himm- 
lischen Pforten, Herr der Gerechtigkeit und 
Herrlichkeit, ein Pfleger der Wittwen ind 
Waisen, Richter der Lebendigen tnd der 
Toden, unser allergnaedigster tind getreties- 
ter Schiitz, Herr, und Gott.” 


The only thing worthy of remark in the 
arrangement of the insignia is the escutch- 
eon at the centre, which the Germans cail 
herschild. This generally contains the prim- 
itive bearings * of the family to which the 
quarterings belong; and is not, like our es- 
cutcheons of pretence, a subsequent inherit- 
ance, ‘The charges of the quarterings will, 
for the most part, be easily recognized. 

No. 
*©1,+ is the cock which warned St. Peter. 
2, the jug which held the water changed by 
Jesus into wine. 
3, the thirty pieces of silver for which he 
was betrayed. 


4, the chalice used at the Last Supper. 
* Often when a family was split into branches 
by the division of estates, each branch assumed 


arms attached to some herrschaft or manor after 


which it called itself, bearing the original family 
shield in the centre of the new escuteheon. 

T This was the explanation of the bearings given 
to me by the possessor of the original painting. 
On remarking that there were twenty quarterings, 





and asking him why the requisite number was ex- 
eceded, he replied, that perhaps it was to show 
that there were enough and to spare, and that it 
was not unusual for persons whose families were 
rich in quarterings to give in more than necessary. 
But it lias since occurred to me that the feet and 
hands in Nos. 6, 7, 19, and 11, may be merely ap- 
pendages to the shield in the centre; and if so, we 
must deduet four from the twenty compartments, 
and then there will remain just sixteen, the re- 
quired number. 








118, 
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kind were formerly to be found hanging in 
most of the cathedrals whose Chapters re- 
quired gentilitial qualifications. But to give 
the Messiah an escutcheon was not enough. 
They gave him titles also; and these were 
not the least extraordinary part of their 
beneficence, as will be seen by any one who 
reads the enumeration of honors standing 
at the foot of the heraldic drawing which 
accompanies the present paper. It is so cu- 
rious that I here repeat the original, with a 
literal translation at its side :— 


“THE TITLES OF CHRIST. 

“The Almighty unconquerable Lord, Lord 
Jesus Christ, from and to eternity, the 
crowned Emperor of the Heavenly Hosts, 
Chosen and Immortal King of the whole 
Earth, Sole High-priest of the Holy Realm, 
Archbishop of ah Elector of Truth, Arch- 
duke of Life, Duke of Honor, Prince of 
Judah, King of Zion, Duke of Bethichem, 
Landgrave of Galilee, Count of Jerusalem, 
Baron of Nazareth, Knight of the Heavenly 
Gates, Lord of Justice and Glory, a Cher- 
isher of Widows and Orphans, Judge of the 
Living and the Dead, and our most gracious 
and most true Protector, Lord, and God.” 


, the inscription over the cross. 

7, the wounded hands of Christ. 

, the hand which smote him, traditionally 
reported to have been withered from 
that time. 

the garment of Christ. 

11, his wounded feet. 

a lanthorn, probably that with which he 
is said to have been sought after by his 
betrayer. 

the crown of thorns and hyssop. 

the instrument with which the nails were 
arranged at the cross. 

the holy sepulchre. 

the globe,—an emblem of supremacy. 
the dice with which they played for his 
garments, 

the handkerchief of St. Veronica. 

, three of the nails used at the crucifixion. 
20, the shield of descent, or primitive bear- 


ings.” 


The escutcheon is surmounted by three 
helmets bearing the crowns of an emperor, 
a marquess, and a count. Over that in the 
centre are set, a banner, a lance with which 
Christ was pierced in the side, and the 
sponge from which he drank vinegar on the 
cross. Over the other helmets are emblems 


of his crucifixion and flagellation. 

We laugh at these matters now, but they 
were once perfectly consistent with the 
“ spirit of the age.” 
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From The Colonization Herald. 
LIBERIA COMPARED WITH AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 

Ir suits the misleading flippancy of such 
trhetoricians as Wendall Phillips, to slur and 
contemn our object and efforts as “ the six- 
penny Colonization scheme.” Very true, our 
Colonization enterprise has not yet culmi- 
nated in splendid and magnificent success 
adapted to win the admiration of the un- 
thinking, inconsiderate world. Like that 
kingdom of God—which its Founder de- 
scribed as first the blade, then the ear, and 
finally the full corn in the ear—Colonization 
of the free people of color in Africa has been 
obliged to lay its foundations carefully, and 
emerge slowly to view. Considering the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, and the materials 
to be employed, as well as the obstacles met 
with at every step, the progress of the first 
forty years ought to be regarded as satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. ‘This is rendered 
more obvious by comparison. 

We have been led to this train of thought 
by the recent perusal of the highly interest- 
ing, elaborate, and thorough “ History of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations,” 
by the Hon. 8. G. Arnold, a work which is 
not only eminently creditable to American 
authorship, as evincing the thorough care- 
fulness of investigation on which it is based, 
but also the artistic and scholarly symmetry 
and finish which it everywhere manifests. 

When it is seriously considered how many 
were the difficulties thrust in the way of this 
Colony from its inception, and the jealous 
eye with which its neighbors regarded it, 
and the evil surroundings and prejudices 
with which, contemporaneously and after- 
ward, its career has been environed, the 
points of resemblance between its early his- 
tory and that of Liberia, become obvious 
and instructive. 

The establishment of a colony like Rhode 
Island, embosomed by others whose basis 
was so diverse, if not antagonistic to her 
own, as were the other New England Colo- 
nies, could not but meet with both direct 
and indirect opposition. They assumed that 
a religious establishment with all its perse- 
cuting concomitants—more or less rigid, 
exclusive, and intolerant—were indispensa- 
ble to their safety and success. Rhode Isl- 


and, on the contrary, determined to hold | 
forth a lively experiment, that a civil state | terested in that nefarious traffic has sought 
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could best flourish with entire freedom in 
religious concernments. Every year of her 
continuance, every measure of her advance, 
was demonstration positive of the falsity of 
their fundamental assumptions. Hence the 
motive constantly impelling those around 
her to impede her progress, to blacken her 
reputation, and to extinguish the living light 
of her example, which could not but reflect 
their own ugliness in its contrast. 

These volumes of Mr. Arnold show most 
conclusively how sedulous, and—we fear that 
truth will compel us to say—how unscrupu- 
lous, too, were the efforts of the neighboring 
colonies to thwart the endeavors of Roger 
Williams, John Clark, and their associates, 
to establish and carry forward to a perma- 
nent triumph their experiment of a free 
state—never interfering with the rights of 
conscience. Now that their success has de- 
monstrated the truth of their principles, and 
the world (at least our portion of it) is do- 
ing homage to its wisdom and righteousness, 
it is fashionable for the children of those 
early persecutors to endeavor to ignore or 
even deny the faultiness, in this respect, of 
their fathers. Dr. Palfrey’s elaborate New 
England History seeks, with persistent ear- 
nestness, to gloss over the wrong of the other 
colonies towards Rhode Island and its illus- 
trious founder. But the facts are too stub- 
born to bend into his theory ; and the darker 
features of oppression and wrong cannot 
be winked out of view. With what perse- 
vering tenacity of evil purpose, did the three 
colonies which entirely encompass Rhode 
Island, strive to obliterate her, by ever-re- 
curring contests in regard to boundary lines. 
How unceasing their endeavors to prevent 
her securing a charter and equal rights with 
themselves. All this, notwithstanding these 
very colonies were once and again saved 
from utmost peril, if not from destruction, 
by the efficient interposition of Williams 
with the fierce Indian tribes, over whom he 
had so great influence. 

The obstacles thrown in the way of Li- 
beria have not been less. They are of a 
threefold character. In the first place, on 
the African Coast, the existence and flour- 
ishing progress of such a commonwealth, is 
a standing rebuke and the most efficient 
bulkhead barrier to the prosecution of the 
accursed slave-trade. Hence, every one in- 
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the extermination of Liberia. The wars of 
the natives for its obliteration, were thus in- 
cited. The evil terms in which it has been 
spoken of have thus originated. Secondly, 
the success of a self-governed, independent 
republic of the African race is also a stand- 
ing refutation of the theory of an increasing 
portion of our own countrymen by the as- 
sumption that the colored people can never 
afford the materials of a well-governed state, 
that they must be taken care of by others. 
The indirect but powerful influence which 
Liberia is already exerting in this direction 
is worth all which her establishment has cost. 
Still there are too many who remain willingly 
blind. And, thirdly, the rabid abolitionists, 
who, for more than thirty years, have seemed 
to pit themselves against Liberia and the 
Colonization cause—apparently lest the con- 
science and the benevolence of the public 
should find some room for exercise in other 
channels than in their own impracticable 
plans—have tried all methods, good, bad, 
and indifferent, to pour contempt on what 
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we are doing, misrepresenting its motives 
and belieing its success. 

Now, in view of all this, forming a com- 
bination against us not less formidable than 
what formerly impeded Rhode Island, how 
cheering has, on the whole, and all things 
considered, been our success! According 
to reliable statements in this valuable his- 
tory of Mr. Arnold, when Rhode Island was 
twice as old as Liberia, it was but half as 
large in number of inhabitants or in com- 
mercial or agricultural prosperity. Then 
think of the immense disparity of prospects. 
The Republic of Liberia, with six hundred 
miles of seacoast and an indefinite extent to 
the interior, is beginning to act as an at- 
tractive nucleus, drawing from the native 
African population around her, successive 
layers, to be assimilated to her own well-or- 
ganized centre. 

With the blessing of a kind Providence 
for two hundred and twenty-four years—the 
length of time since Rhode Island was found- 
ed—what may we not expect from this bright 
star of hope on the western coast of the great 
Continent of Africa ? 





The Tempest. By William Shakspeare. Illus- 
trated by Birket Foster, Gustave Dore, Fred- 
erick Skill, Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. 
Bell and Daldy. 

A uxunious Christmas edition of “ The | 
Tempest,’ a play that may well stand at the | 
head of the season’s Fairy Tales. Mr. Birket | 
Foster’s frontispiece and all his sketches, as well | 
as Mr. Slader’s limegrove, are very charming,— | 
but who shall satisfy us with the figures sketched 
to illustrate so purea work of fancy? The French 
artists, clever as they are, illustrate the Shakspeare 
of the stage, not of the closet. Ariel is Miss | 
Somebody; Miranda wears clothes that do credit | 
to her milliner; Caliban and Sycorax are in- 
deed ugly beyond stage ugliness, and if it be 
enough to make them hideous, the French im- 
agination should content us on this score. The 
best of the illustrations of action is that of M. 
Gustave Janet, showing the ‘quaint device’ by 
which the banquet vanishes. The men rising 


from table do indeed all of them strike conven- 
tional stage attitudes, but the phantoms of sea 
monsters who carry off the dishes, the harpy 
Ariel, and the position of the enchanter Prospero, 
who works the spell, are fresh in their design. 
Let it be remembered also, that the defeet of true 


and fresh poetical invention in the Christmas 
book illustrators is not to be charged singly 
against the artists who adorn this volume, but 


jis quite manifest in many others who stand in 


the same high repute for their delicious art-con- 
fectionery.—Lraminer. 





The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare : 
Adapted for Family Reading. By ‘Thomas 
30owdler, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. New Edi- 
tion, with Steel Engravings: London and 
Glasgow: Griffith and Co. 


Tuts is Bowdler’s Shakspeare put to its onty 
right use as a blue and gold octavo gilt-edged 
child’s book, with the print in double columns 
clear though rather small, and a few fresh 
prints from good old plates to help in its deco- 
ration. Shakspeare thus issued may be placed 
in the nursery bookease for use of the elder little 
ones, and is a work without which, the profound 
critic may say, no juvenile library will be com- 
plete. Old readers, who can see infinitely more 
in Shakspeare than a child appreciates, do not 
know at how early an age the child may find in 
his mere story-telling a world of amusement.— 
Examiner. 








